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First Introduction of Honey-Bees into California 
—Extravagant Prices Paid for Bees 
and Honey. 


BY J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


AM indebted to our old pioneer bee-keeper, Mr. J. S. 

Harbison, for the information herein given, as gleaned 

from his valuable work, entitled, ‘‘ The Bee-Keepers’ 
Directory,’’ publisht in the year 1861. Mr. Harbison is still 
living, and is a highly respected citizen of a city in San 
Diego County. 

The following letter from one of the earliest and most 
successful apiarists of this State, contains an authentic 
account of the introduction of the first bees into California, 
as well as the success attending their first five years’ culti- 
vation in San Jose valley : 


AN OLD LETTER ON EARLY CALIFORNIA BEE-KEEPING. 


SAN JOSE, Jan. 11, 1860. 
Mr. J. S. HARBISON— 

Dear Sir :—Yours of the 26th of December propounding 
certain inquiries, has been received. 

The first bees were imported into California in March, 
1853. Mr. Shelton purchast a lot consisting of 12 colonies, 
of some person to me unknown, at Aspinwall. The party 
who left New York became disgusted with the experiment, 
and returned. Allof the hives contained bees when landed 
in San Francisco, but finally dwindled down to one. They 
were brought to San Jose, and threw off. three swarms the 
first season. Mr. Shelton was killed soon after his arrival, 
by the explosion of the ill-fated ‘‘ Jenny Lind.”’ 

In December two of the colonies were sold at auction to 
settle up his estate, and were bought by Major James W. 
Patrick, at $105 and $110, respectively. 

_Mr. Wm. Buck imported the second lot in November, 
1855. He left New York with 36 colonies, and saved 18. I 
purchast a half interest in them. I also, in the fall of 1854, 
bought one colony of Major Patrick, from which I had an 
increase of two. Mr. Buck returned East immediately, and 
arrived in February, 1856, with 42 colonies, of which he 
savec but seven, Our increase in 1856, from the 28 colonies, 
We also had about 400 pounds of honey in boxes, 
hich we sold at from $1.50 to $2.00 per pound. 

ir. Wm. Briggs, of San Jose, brought out, in the 

¢ of 1856, one colony, from which he had an increase 
en or eight swarms the following summer. 

1e above were the only importations I know of prior 
year (spring) 1857, which covers the ground of your 

There are in our county at this time about 1,000 

Very respectfully, F. G. APPLETON. 


Was 73 
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Mr. Harbison then continues the account as follows: 
MR. HARBISON’S EARLY EXPERIENCE. 


In the fall of 1855I sent East and had one colony of 
bees brought out, which arrived in Sacramento, Feb. 1, 
1856. ‘Tho most of the bees had died or escaped from the 
hive during the passage, enough remained to prove that by 
careful handling they cowld be imported with little loss, and 
that they would increase and store large quantities of honey 
when here. I left San Francisco, May 5, 1857, on board the 
ship ‘‘Golden Gate,’’ on my way East, for the purpose of 
preparing a stock of bees for shipping to California. Sixty- 
seven colonies were prepared from my own apiaries, sit- 
uated in Lawrence Co., Pa. They were taken to New York 
and shipt on board the steamer ‘‘ Northern Light,”’ which 


| sailed from that port Nov. 5, bound for Aspinwall. 


The bees were put on board in good order, were placed 
on the hurricane deck, kept well shaded and ventilated, and 
arrived at the latter port on the 15th of the same month, 
being 10 days from port to port. Having arrived at Aspin- 
wallin the forenoon, and ascertained that no passengers 
or freight would be sent forward before the next morning, 





Mr. J. S. Harbison. 


| Lobtained permission to open the hives on the company’s 


grounds, and let the bees fly during that evening, which 
greatly relieved them, and contributed to their health dur- 
ing the remainder of the voyage. The hives were closed 
up, and placed on board the cars, crost safely to Panama, 
and reshipt on board the steamer ‘‘Sonora,’’ and sailed 
from that port on the evening of the 16th, bound for San 


| Francisco, where she arrived on the evening of the 30th. 


The bees had ample stores within their hives before 
they were started to last them thru their long journey. I 
neither watered nor gave them additional food during the 
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whole trip, except what they obtained at Aspinwall. Dur- 
ing each day’s confinement the bees labored incessantly to 
gain their liberty, but as soon as it was dark they always 
became quiet, and remained so during the night. 

At San Francisco the bees were transferred from the 
‘*Sonora’’ to the steamer ‘‘ New World,’’ and landed in 
Sacramento on the morning of Dec. 2, 1857, thus terminat- 
ing a journey of 5,900 miles, which was at that time the 
longest distance that bees had been known to be trans- 
ported on one continuous voyage. 

On opening the hivesI found that considerable num- 
bers of bees had died,in each, and that in five all were dead. 
Some hives were found to contain so few bees that they 
were united with other weak colonies, till the number was 
reduced to 50. The stock was still farther reduced by sale, 
so that 34 colonies of bees remained on the first of April. 
These were increast to 120, most of which were sold in the 
summer and fall of that year. 

Again on the steamer, Sept. 20, 1858, I returned East 
for the purpose of transporting another stock, which had 
been prepared for that purpose during the previous sum- 
mer. On Dec. 6, in company with my brother, W. C. Har- 
bison, I sailed from New York with 114 colonies, and ar- 
rived at Sacramento Jan. 1, 1859, with 103 living. Of this 
importation 68 were from Centralia, Ill.; the remaining 46 
were from Lawrence Co., Pa. 

Owing to the lateness of the season of shipping, and 
unfavorable weather during the first three weeks after our 
arrival, we were only able to save 62 out of the whole num- 
ber: these, together, with six good colonies remaining from 
the previous year, we increast to 420 colonies, including the 
68 old ones ; 300 of them filled standard hives, and the re- 
mainder averaged half full. The increase was all made on 
the artificial principle (as laid down in this work). 

Of the modes of importing bees to California, the most 
novel was that of Mr. J. Gridley, who brought four colonies 
across the plains from Michigan, placed in the rear end of 
a spring wagon. He arrived with them in Sacramento on 
Aug. 3, 1859, in good condition. His plan was to feed them, 
and in addition stop occasionally in the afternoon and 
allow the bees to fly out and work till dark, when they were 
closed up, to resume their journey early on the following 
morning. ‘This was repeated from time to time, as they re- 
quired their liberty. J. S. HARBISON. 


Mr. Harbison gives authentic records of other importa- 
tions that soon followed, several instances are recorded of 
failures, and the introduction of foul brood, which made bad 
work for the early-day apiarists. 
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Foul Brood, Careless Bee-Keeping, and Other 
Matters. 


BY MRS. EMMA WOODMANSEE. 


San Diego Co., Calif. 


E read in nearly every bee-paper we pick up articles 
on foul brood, size of hive, wintering, amount of 
storeg required, transferring, anda number of other 

things that sometimes seem monotonous; but I have just 
had a little experience that has taken the conceit all out of 
me, and in the future Iam perfectly willing to read every- 
thing that can be written on any of these subjects. 

A neighbor of ours bought about 100 colonies of bees 
late last fall without investigating them; he lost quite 
heavily during the winter, and was suspicious of the cause. 
So he called in the services of the county bee-inspector, and 
as we are very much interested in bees, and being desirous 
to learn all we could, we donned our veils and went over to 
watch the operations of the inspector on about 100 colonies. 

We first discovered that our own bees were getting sup- 
plies from some source, but as the spring is very late here 
we were at a loss to know where it came from. They were 
also working on bran or meal, as they came in loaded and 
white as millers. 

When we got there we found about 20 hives sitting 
about or piled up, from which the bees had died, and mil- 
lions of bees were trying to clean up those frames, while in 
the barnyard was a covered bin where chop or bran had 
been kept, and there was probably two or three bushels of 
meal still there. The inspector lifted the loose cover to 
show us, and such a sight I never saw—such a mass of 
squirming activity, rolling and tumbling till they were 
white all over, and Isaid, ‘*‘ No wonder our bees are bringing 
in supplies.’’ 

In looking thru this apiary, he found four colonies that 





i, 
were slightly affected with foul brood, but with a good 
chance to scatter it over the whole neighborhood, as a good 
inany people in this part of the city keep a few colonies jy 
their back yards. 

I am glad tosay that the inspector was very carefy| in 
all his work with those infected colonies, not to leave any. 
thing that could possibly be carried off by other bees, 4, 
was also careful to impress upon us all the great impor. 
tance in cleansing the hands of the operator, and all knives 
and other tools used about the infected colony before open- 
ing the next hive. 

But I must also add right here, that I have visited th, 
place again since then, and I find that the owner is decjq. 
edly careless, and does not even now seem to realize the 
fatality of the disease, as there are old combs, wax, honey 
hives and frames scattered everywhere, as he said, “ for the 
bees toclean up.’’ Truly, we feel alarmed as we are yer 
much attacht to our bees, and dread the disease. 

In regard to hives: There was a good opportunity to 
draw comparisons, as he has at least a dozen different sizes 
and makes. We noticed especially that all his colonies jy 
8-frame Langstroth hives were very weak, both in supplies 
and bees; those in 10 frames, and some in 11, were much 
better ; and those in the very deep frames with closed ends 
were very strong forthe 11th of April, both in bees ang 
honey, some having solid frames of honey and an abup- 
dance along the top-bars. Some of these strong colonies 
had drones hatcht and crawling over the frames; these 
large hives contained 10 and 12 frames, at least 13 or 14 
inches deep. Twocolonies in sectional hives with smal] 
frames in each section were very weak. 

We especially noticed that the colonies on 10 and 12 deep 
frames were the strongest, and had wintered best. jj 
these colonies were in single-walled hives, and wintered on 
the summer stands without any protection, and even the 
piece of muslin, or burlap, that had been laid over the 
frames didn’t cover more than two-thirds of the frames, and 
this in some of the strongest colonies.. We found only two 
or three frames with mold on them, possibly because they 
had plenty of upward ventilation. , 

Now, after all that we have read in the American Bee 
Journal and other papers about the size of hive, amount of 
supplies, ventilation, depth of brood-frames, etc., we find 
that the best way to decide is to see what success people 
have with a number of different ones side by side. Our own 
bees are all in 8-frame dovetailed hives, but we have decided 
that a frame that will hold plenty of honey above the brood- 
nest is the best, and at least 10 of them. 

As to ventilation, well, we have always taken great 
pains to give our bees plenty of packing on top, and ina 
sheltered place, and ours are much weaker than those of our 
neighbors which had no protection. Sometimes I think we 
can coddle our bees too much, the same as some people do 
their children. The children of some of our poor people 
are on the street half the time, bareheaded and barefooted, 
and half clad, yet they scarcely know what sickness is; 
while the children of many fond parents, with every want 
supplied, are invariably delicate. Surely, we will have to 
try to reach the happy medium, especially with our bees. 


Ispent a good deal of time last winter in reading bee- 
literature. I brought out all my old journals, then reada 
year’s numbers that a friend gave me of 1891 and 1892; als 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture for 1895, Doolittle on queen-rear- 
ing, and ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture,’’ and I assure you it was 
time well spent. There are so many things we read care 
lessly the first time that are new when we read them agai. 

Arapahoe Co., Colo., April 15. 
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Making of Nuclei —Open Letter to Mr. Doolittle. 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


R. DOOLITTLE, I have read with interest your article 
beginning on page 370, and I trust I shall always have 
the grace to receive kindly any criticism made upo" 

any writing of mine, so long as the criticism is given 4 
spirit of kindness. 

Ithink you misinterpret the question referred to °" 
page 198. You interpret it to mean that *‘ Iowa’ meant t 
start nuclei, then, after queens were laying in the nuclet, © 
hive natural swarms in them. A careful weighing of 4 
he says will hardly warrant such view. You hinge you 
interpretation upon ‘‘Iowa’s” saying, “‘hive the "ev 
swarms.” If that expression stood alone, it would be a 
right to view it as youdo. But you must take «// that's 
said, for writers are not always entirely felicitous in the’ 
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expressions, and sometimes say something quite different 
from what they mean. Careful a writeras you are, you 
rive an example of the same kindin your present article, 
on page 371, where you say, ‘‘ The nucleus and new swarm 


combined should be boxt.’’ Of course you do not mean that 
they should be putin a box, and the older readers will have 
no difficulty in catching your meaning. 


It is by no means an uncommon thing to hear a colony 
called a ** swarm,’’ and I think that isthe meaning ‘‘ Iowa ”’ 
attaches to the word when he says “‘ hive the new swarms.”’ 
The very fact that he says ‘‘zew swarms’”’ is pretty good 
evidence that he thought of all his colonies as swarms, and 
speaks of the mew swarms in contradistinction to his 14 o/d 
“swarms.” Solthink he was referring to the nuclei or 
new colonies that he intended to make, and not to natural 
swarms that he expected to issue. One who commits the 
inaccuracy of saying swarm for colony might easily be ex- 
pected to say ‘hive ” when speaking of putting bees ina 
hive to form a nucleus. Indeed, it is not so glaring an error 
as to say ‘“‘ swarm ”’ for “‘colony,’’ and I think it would not 
be the first time if a man should say, ‘‘I took two frames of 
brood and bees and hived them in a new hive.”’ 

I said you must take a// that is said. ‘“‘ lowa”’ distinctly 
and specifically says he intends to increase ‘‘ by dividing.”’ 
If he forms nucleiand then puts natural swarms in with 
the nuclei, that would not be ‘“‘ by dividing,’’ as the term is 
always understood. If he rearsa queen ina nucleus, then 
puts a natural swarm in the same hive with the nucleus, he 
will lose a queen by the operation, and be none the better 
off for having formed his nucleus. It is hardly supposable 
that he is so lacking in intelligence as to propose anything 
of the kind. So it seems tome yourinterpretation is hardly 
legitimate. 

You say, ‘‘I have concluded to answer the same lot of 
questions myself, and then the readers of the American 
Bee Journal, as well as the Doctor, can see how we agree in 
the matter.’ It hardly seems there can be any intelligent 
comparison of views when we are answering questions ma- 
terially different, as the questions are made by our different 
interpretations. 

In order that there may be any fair opportunity to see 
how we agree, suppose we answer categorically the same 
questions. I will send the editor a numbered list of the 
questions I understood to be involved in the case, together 
with a list of answers. He will send the questions to you, 
then when he gets your replies, he can print at the same time 
the questions and our replies. The questionsI shall send 
will be just the ones I understood ‘*Iowa’’ to mean, and 
just in the way I think he meant them. If you think it un- 
fair for me to have the chance to formulate the questions, 
you will please formulate another set to suit yourself, and 
we will both reply to them. Then we can tell something 
about how we agree, for as the matter now stands it would 
be impossible to tell just how far we agree by reading the 
replies we have each made. McHenry Co., Ill. 


R 
Various Remedies Suggested for Bee-Stings. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


HERE is no end to the list of remedies offered for the 
sting of a bee. That none of these are infallible prob- 
_ ably depends upon the fact that the wound made is very 
minute, the sting itself being very much finer than the 
point of the finest needle, which, when compared to it, 
looks thru the microscope like a coarse bar of blunt iron. 
So the remedies we apply have little if any chance of being 
put where they will do good, as it is only thru the pores of 
the skin that they can have any influence, while the poison, 
forced under the skin, has been distributed into the blood 
thru the minute veins and arteries. 

Owing to its great fluidity its distribution into the sys- 
tem is about as prompt as that of a similar quantity of alco- 
hol, For this reason the best remedies are perhaps ammo- 
ia, Or spirits of camphor, but writers also recommend car- 
vohc or phenic acid, lime-water, salt-water, cold water, 

Vv clay dissolved in saliva; and among vegetable reme- 

» Honey, oil, vinegar, mint, raw onions cut in two and 
“Pl hed on the wound, bruised parsley, etc. Others advise 
mhobing, or sucking the wound. Suction will help if done 
, but aftera few seconds the poison has dissolved 
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*_© Spread into the blood. Cold water alleviates the irrita- 
tens and is good when the stinging is very painful, but it 
_.. Jotcure it. Rubbing simply serves to spread the irri- 


atic Oa vre . i 
“Ts “ts a greater surface, and prevent local swelling. It 
: ; to be thought of in cases of severe stinging. 


‘is very probable that of all these remedies the most 





practical is ammonia, if it can be used promptly on the 
skin, as it will penetrate readily, and, in cases of very 
severe stinging, it has been recommended internally in 
small doses mixt with water. It is quite likely that severe 
cases of stinging may be treated successfully by the meth- 
ods used in cases of snake-bites. Authorities seem to agree 
on the bee-poison being a strong acid which can only be 
neutralized by alkalis acting directly upon it, and it cannot 
well be reacht when in the system, except by internal 
remedies. 

The reason why so many remedies are recommended, 
each having its supporters, is made very plain by Reaumur. 
He says that one of his friends, named Du Fay, having 
been stung on the nose by a bee, tried olive-oil on the wound 
and found that the pain was stopt in a few instants. 
Reaumur then tried the same remedy on one of his servants 
who had also been stung, and the result was the same, the 
wound did not swell, and the pain disappeared promptly. 

This seemed to prove the remedy good, so he again 
tried this method on the following day on another person 
who had been stung on the forehead, but altho the man at 
first imagined that this had cured him, a quarter of an hour 
had scarcely elapst before his forehead was swollen so that 
he could hardly open his eyes. Other trials evidenced to 
Reaumur that the more or less pain the greater or less 
swelling was due not to the remedy, but to the location of 
the wound, to the greater or less amount of poison injected 
into it, and above all to the physical condition of the person 
stung, some persons being very sensitive to stings, and 
suffering greatly from a small amount of venom, while 
some others are almost entirely immune, either from pre- 
vious inoculation of the same kind of poison, or by their 
peculiar and natural physical condition. So one person 
will be able to withstand two dozen bee-stings about the 
body without apparent suffering, while another may be- 
come very sick from a single sting. 

That inoculation of this poison is a helpagainst further 
suffering is evidenced by hosts of apiarists. I have myself, 
every spring, the evidence that the system becomes used to 
the poison, for at the beginning of every season I suffer far 
more from the first stings received than from others later. 
It would seem that in all diseases Nature labors to furnish 
an antidote. 

But toa noviceit looks rather discouraging to have to be- 
come inoculated by stings in order to become proof against 
them. Many persons hesitate to work with the bees for 
fear of the stings. Yet in the majority of cases it takes but 
little firmness to overcome the first dread. The pain, like 
many other nervous pains, is most excruciating if you dread 
it, but becomes slight when the first fright is over. 

Then with a little care and proper handling no one need 
be stung to any extent. We may be kickt bya horse, we 
may be bitten by a dog, yet the fear of kicks or of dog-bites 
will never prevent us from keeping and handling useful 
animals. Hancock Co., Il. 
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Apis Dorsata—Information About It. 


(Extract from Dr. Watts’ Dictionary of the Economie Products of India, 
republisht in Gleanings in Bee-Culture.) 


ESCRIPTION.—The bees of this group differ from Apis 
mellifica in being larger; in building 4% cells to the 
inch; in the shape of the abdomen; in having 13 rows 

of bristles forming the pollen-basket; in the relative posi- 
tions of the eyes and ocelli, and in a very slightly different 
arrangement of nervures of the anterior wings. It would 
seem that this bee does not build larger cells for drones 
than for workers, and that the drone is similar in shape and 
size to the worker, differing principally in the head, which 
resembles the head of the drone of Apis mellifica. It builds 
one large comb, 3 to 5 feet long, two or more deep. The 
brood-comb is 1% inches thick, and the store-comb much 
thicker. Altho both Apis dorsata and Apis florea are nor- 
mally single-comb bees, under exceptionally favorable cir- 
cumstances they build a second comb, and their single 
combs are built much larger than otherwise usual; é. g&., 
Apis dorsata building in rock cavities; and a comb of Apis 
florea built in a dwelling-house was found to be about 5 feet 
in area, in addition to being in some places double, the comb 
of this bee being usually single, and perhaps less than one 
foot in area. Probably in all these very large nests there 
are several queens, and they are not comparable to single 
colonies of Apis mellifica. The arrangement of the stores 
and brood is the same as in other species. Apis dorsata, as 
found in India, is exceedingly constant in size and color. It 
is found in forests, but frequently builds in town. It is re- 
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puted to be very vicious; but unless disturbed it does not 
attack, and could be handled by some of the measures 
usually employed by bee-keepers. 


HasitTat.—Apis dorsata is found all over India, but not 
at great heights above sea-level. It is said to be found at 
2,000 feet or more in Bhutan, but may justly be termed a 
tropical insect indigenous to the plains. 


ECONOMIC INFORMATION.—The large size of the comb 
and bee has excited hopes of this insect proving, under cul- 
tivation, of great economic value, and European bee-keep- 
ers have endeavored to obtain colonies of it. Mr. Benton, 
a dealer in foreign bees, went to Ceylon for the purpose ; 
but he was unfortunate in his efforts, for the queens died. 
He states he does not consider them so vicious as reputed, 
when once hived, but he gave upthe attempt to cultivate 
the species. Several years previously, the writer undertook 
to obtain colonies, if likely to prove useful in Europe, but 
did not hive any, as it was considered better first to investi- 
gate the economic value of other Indian species. The rea- 
sons against any attempt to cultivate Apis dorsata in hives 
are: 

1. It builds naturally inthe open. 2. It buildsnormally 
only one comb, so that the honey cannot be removed with- 
out removing the brood also. 3. Altho it builds a very large 
comb, this one comb is not so great in cubic capacity, nor- 
mally, as the combs built by a colony of Apis mellifica, 
which is readily cultivated and well understood already. 4. 
It is found only in a tropical climate, andin this respect 
differs from Apis mellifica and Apis Indica, the most pro- 
ductive varieties of which are apparently indigenous to 
localities having more or less severe winters. 

Apis dorsata probably might be cultivated in a semi- 
wild state in the forests, and the produce largely increast 
by this means. The present practice of indiscriminately 
robbing every colony found of all its comb, stores and 
brood, might be replaced by a more rational mode of pro- 
cedure; for, altho not hived, many of the processes applied 
in the economic management of Apis mellifica might be ap- 
plied to the semi-wild Apis dorsata. The bees might be fed 
to stimulate breeding or to prevent starvation. Excessive 
swarming might be interfered with. Certain colonies 
might be selected to breed from, asin the old style of bee- 
keeping. It might be found practicable to remove only por- 
tions of the comb, and the bees might be induced to build 
on or in artificial structures more accessible than the 
branches of trees. 

Large quantities of both wax and honey are taken in 
the forests from Apis dorsata. This wax appears to be 
bought by dealers, and some is exported. The honey is 
sold and mostly consumed locally, but is commonly of very 
inferior quality, being contaminated with pollen, the juices 
of larve, etc. It is also commonly thin, and liable to fer- 
mentation. ‘The use of a simple extractor, care being taken 
to ripen when necessary, and to grade it instead of mixing 
good and bad together—these and other simple improve- 
ments would greatly increase the value of the honey. 


It appears highly probable that most of the honey 
produced ba bees building in open air is thin, and requires 
ripening by evaporation to remove its liability to fermenta- 
tion. Out of 60 to 70 specimens sent to the Calcutta exhi- 
bition, very few were free from fermentation. 
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Should a Laying Queen be Given the Parent 
Colony? 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


CORRESPONDENT wishes me to tell the readers of 
A the American Bee Journal whether I think it advisable 

to give a laying queen to the parent colony immediately 
after it has cast a prime or first swarm, as is advised by 
some. 

This is a very interesting subject, and one which has 
much to do with our honey crop, if we are situated in cer- 
tain localities. The whole matter of profit, resting on 
whether we should give sucha queen or not, must be de- 
cided by our location. If the locality gives a continuous 
yield of honey, then the ‘giving of a laying queen imme- 
diately after the first swarm issues will prove a profitable 
investment; but if the location is one like the average 
location, which gives a good yield of honey at one or two 
stated periods during the season, then the giving of a lay- 
ing queen at the time of swarming will generally prove 
decidedly unprofitable. 








Among my earliest recollections in bee-culture was the 
story that the bee-keeper who wisht to secure the best re. 
sults from his bees should have on hand, and give to cojp. 
nies, queens as above, and the reason advanced for so doing 
was that the time lost by the parent colony in rearing 
another queen to take the place of the one going with the 
swarm was equivalent to another swarm of bees. I haye 
experimented largely along this line, and thetruth of the 
statement—that the time lost by the bees in rearing a 
queen in natural swarming is equivalent to a swarm of bees 
—is the first reason that it will not prove successful in loca. 
tions similar to my own, which gives, at most, only two 
honey-flows each year. ; 

If it were bees I was after, the case would be different, 
With me, white clover yields only enough honey to keep 
the bees breeding nicely, and prepares them so that they 
swarm mainly from June15to July 1. Our honey harvyes 
is from basswood, which blooms from July 5th to the 15th, 
Now all who are familiar with natural swarming know that 
the bees are comparatively few in numbers in spring, and 
increase by the rapidly-increasing brood produced by the 
queen, which, in due time, hatch into bees until a swarm 
is the result. By giving a laying queen to a colony imme. 
diately after it has cast a swarm, we bring about the same 
result (swarming) as before, for we place the bees in the 
same condition. The only difference is, that having plenty 
of brood they build up quicker, and are prepared to swarm 
in a shorter time. As this second prime swarming, brought 
about by giving the laying queen, comes right in our bass- 
wood honey harvest, it cuts off the surplus honey; for it is 
well known that bees having the swarming-fever do little or 
no work in the sections, and if allowed to swarm, the object 
we have sought after (section honey) is beyond our reach. 
If this laying queen had not been given, and we had workt 
so that no after-swarms had issued, we would have found 
that the young queen, which was to become the mothert 
the colony, would have emerged from the cell, as a rule, in 
eight days after the swarm issued, and in ten days more 
she would be laying, which would bring the time of her 
first eggs at about the time basswood would be yielding 
honey nicely. 

During the period between the time when the swarm 
issued and the young queen commenced laying, the bees, 
not having any brood to nurse for the last half of the time, 
consume but little honey; hence, as fastas the young bees 
emerge from the cells they are filled with honey, for bees 
not having a laying queen seldom build comb, nor take 
willingly to drawing out foundation in the sections. Thus, 
when the young queen is ready to lay she finds every avail- 
able cell stored with well-ripened honey. At this point the 
instinct of the bees teaches them that they must have 
brood or they will soon cease to exist as acolony. A gen- 
eral rush is now made for the section; the honey from be- 
low is now carried above, so as to give the queen room, and 
in a week to ten days we have,asa result,the sections nearly 
filled with honey, and fully completed a day or two later, if 
the season is not unusually unfavorable. 


In this way good results are obtained in such a location 
as this, while, if a laying queen is given, the basswood 
honey season is nearly or quite used up by the colony be 
coming ‘‘sulky’’ with the swarming-fever, if they cannot 
have their own way. 

After basswood we have a honey-dearth, hence the bees 
from the introduced queen are of no practical value, but, 0 
the contrary, become useless consumers. On an average, 
it takes 21 days from the time the egg is laid to the periect 
bee ready to emerge from the cell. Then if the colony ts 
a normal condition, this bee does not commence labor it 
the field till 16 days old; hence the egg for the honey-gati- 
ering bee must be deposited in the cell 37 days before the 
honey harvest begins, or else they are of no value as £% 
erers from the fields, altho they may do some inside work 1! 
the hive near the end of the basswood harvest. As bass 
wood is all gone before the eggs of the introduced qucet 
become honey-producing bees, and as the larger part . 
them die of old age before buckwheat or fall flowers yee 
honey, a great gain is made all around by letting eaci 0” 
colony having cast a swarm rear its own queen, for there) 
we do away with the desire to swarm in the midst of tHe 
basswood honey-flow, and the expensive feeding of 
larve, which are in turn to become expensive consumers” 
the honey of the hive. 

These things are well worth looking into by every P& 
son keeping bees, for if brood-rearing is used advised!): 
with an eye on our location, we shall find that great pro™ 
will result therefrom. Onondaga Co., N. ¥ 
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ae The * Old Reliable’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By “ COGITATOR.” 








HAND-SHAKING CONTAGION ALL AROUND. 


Whatan assortment of diseases presidential candidates 
must have at the close of a campaign, if Dr. Peiro’s anti- 
hand-shaking raid on page 331 is well founded! And, alas, 
perhaps we dissentants are only but dogs, chained to the 
hind axle of the car of progress. In spite of our hanging 
back and yelping, on it goes, and we with it. Give us facts 
and statistics, Doctor; and when we’ve had enough of them 
we'll give hand-shaking up, and wave at each other. It 
may be different with soft-handed, in-door folks, but we 
some of us) incline to incredulity about a hard-handed, 
laboring-man catching anything by a shake. Drum up 
some itemized facts, and fire them into us. 


But, let’s see, Doctor; if we learn the A of your reform, 
won’t we have to learn B also? There’s the habit of knock- 
ing on doors now. The human knuckles are very liable to 
abrasions—and alas for the millions of poor bee-keepers 
who have died of leprosy or thunderstroke, caught by 
knocking on doors, where some leprous or thunderstruck 
chap had knockt just before! 


FRAME FOR EXTRACTING. 


C. A. Bunch, page 321, is just longing to ‘“‘climb up 
some other way”’ with his deeper frame for extracting, 
when up thru the narrow way of perforated zinc is the true 
gospel. With any kind of frame above or below, the queen 
goes up too much. 


SCREENS FOR MOVING BEES. 


Davenport’s moving screens, made to telescope on with 
eight bits of lath, and then be tied with two big strings, 
are doubtless practical; but, then, wire-nails are also prac- 
tical, and so much simpler. Page 322. 


BUSINESS ON A BUSINESS SCALE. 


This is business on a business scale, I thought as I read 
along way into Herbert Clute’s article,on page 322; but 
where is there anything to comment on? Toward the lat- 
ter end I began to find plenty of comment-ables. Nice and 
unique to have each colony store five or six pounds of stump 
honey from the winter’s choppings. My skepticism found 
food in that aster honey alleged to be better than basswood. 
Still, may be he’s right. Here asters are abundant late in 
the season, and seldom or never seem to yield any surplus— 
perhaps because they do not bloom until surplus-promoting 
weather has all gone by. It is a composite flower, however, 
with the general flavor of its order, and why should it yield 
other than fall-flower honey ? ; 

The bee-yard, graded into the side of the hill was one 
of the best things—cellar just pusht still furtherin. What 
with the grading, and what with the trees all round, no 
tight board fence could begin to equal it. A moderate 
amount of hoeing ought to keep weeds from getting any 
hold a and secure that high desideratum—a perfectly 
Ciean yard, 

But, on the whole, that groceryman is my choice. 
Actually makes honey the centerpiece of his show-window 

big barrel of candied basswood honey with the staves all 
ta ~~ off, sliceable with cheese-knife, and provocative of 
“uciess questions—and sales. No wonder it all wentina 
week. First havea really good thing; then give the pub- 
ic mind a right good stirring up. See? 


THE GENDER OF BEE-PRONOUNS. 


And * Afterthought ’’ must be afterthoughted itself, this 
time. Page 324. I used to get mad when the editor (of the 
ancient “‘ Exchange’) changed the gender of my bee-pro- 
nouns (thought I understood our splendid and delicate and 
*xpressive English language as well as he did, don’t you 
know ?) but I never said anything—just kept right on, same 
1 before, and by and by he got tired of reconstructing me. 

his time I didn’t even get mad—laughta merry laugh to 
see that they had mist one at last, out of a string of wrong- 





” 


speckled pronouns. 
that went to wreck. 

And at this point let me stop laughing, and soberly 
take a teacher’s chair and tone. Interest and sympathy are 
great elements to conjure with when we write. No one can 
have very much sympathy when a little organism has #/s 
voyage wreckt. But when reading how a little /e//ow had 
his voyage wreckt there is, almost necessarily, a touch of 
pathos. The ideas, “little fellow * and ‘‘its,’’ refuse to fit 
together, don’t you see ? 


It was ‘his’? and not “‘its’’ voyage 


PAINTED QUEENS. 

Who knows whether painted queens (page 330) would 
stay painted ? or whether, like black walnut stain on a boy’s 
hands, Nature has some trick whereby paint would grad- 
ually disappear? ’Tater is quite sure that those who act- 
ually paint actual queens will know more about that 
manipulation than those who stop at reading and reflection. 


HONEY-DEW FROM THE SKY. 


On page 332, we score one more man who has seen 
honey-dew fall from the sky—W. T. Alexander. Lnough 
such witnesses will convince us—just as enough grasshop- 
pers will stop a train of cars. It’s a little hardon the 
grasshoppers, tho—and perchance a little trying on those 
who throw themselves before the wheels of our incredulity, 
as Mr. A. does here. 7 


‘‘ PETER PIPER PICKT A PECK OF PICKLED PEPPERS.”’ 


And behold No. 22 confronts us with the faces of 17 
Canadians—no relation whatever tothe forty ——. Happens 
to be the first time I have seen the ‘‘ Picker’’—D. W. Heise. 
’Pears like the Kanuckshire pickings are not very tall, if so 
short a picker can pick ’em so nicely. 


VALUE OF BEES IN POLLINATION. 


On page 338, Prof. Cook, as usual, speaks with a mas- 
ter’s authority. Iculltwo ideas for repetition: 1. Other 
insects did once do something at the pollinating service ; 
but when we mass fruits in great orchards the hive-bee is 
the only practical resource. 2. The fact that Nature is dis- 
inclined to, and often refuses altogether, near fertilizations 
(same flower, or same exact variety) is a sure and undenia- 
able thing. This thing is the underlying fact which calls 
peremptorily for the presence of bees. Let us be diligent 
in the work of convincing our fellows of this, and in keep- 
ing it in their minds. 

PUTTING ON SUPERS. 

Another disagreement. On page 339, C. P. Dadant says 
for us not to put on comb-honey supers as soon as we do 
extracting-supers (in certain cases); and Mrs. Axtell, on 
the very same page, says putting on sections early is the 
best thing she ever tried to keep down swarm fever. I 
think I’ll be ladies’-man this time. 


ALSIKE BOTH LONG AND SHORT LIVED. 


Thirty-one successive winters and no winter-killing is 
quite a record for Alsike (latitude 42 on the Mississippi)— 
quite a feather in its cap, which ought to count something 
in our favor eventually. F. A. Snell, page 340. But (bane 
and antidote) E. S. Miles, page 349, says all his Alsike is 
winter-killed, and some white clover is left. 


COTTONWEED INFORMATION WANTED. 


I think Mr. Allen, page 340, should have told us more 
about the West Virginia cottonweed that yields more than 
the basswood. We want to get acquainted with it. 


PROLIFIC FOUL BROOD BACILLUS. 


Two generations in an hour, says Thos. Wm. Cowan, of 
the foul brood bacillus. That beats the children of Israel 
in Egypt, decidedly. Twice ove does not impress us much; 
but twice the billions and trillions seems like business for a 
half hour of history. Page 341. 


DOUBLE-WALLED HIVE WITH NO SPACE BETWEEN. 

H. S. Jones, page 341, is unique in using a double-walled 
hive with no space between walls—tells us why he does so 
pretty well; but still it looks a little like fencing a pasture 


with no space for grass between the fences. Wonder if he 
prefers his meals with no between-times. 


PUTTING UP FRUIT WITH HONEY. 


And so J. H. Hermance’s four bushels of plums pre- 
served in honey (two pounds honey to one pound plums) 
were manifestly too poor to offer to the public till three or 
four months’ time ameliorated them—and then they sold 
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puted to be very vicious; but unless disturbed it does not 
attack, and could be handled by some of the measures 
usually employed by bee-keepers. 


Hasitat.—Apis dorsata is found all over India, but not 
at great heights above sea-level. It is said to be found at 
2,000 feet or more in Bhutan, but may justly be termed a 
tropical insect indigenous to the plains. 


ECONOMIC INFORMATION.—The large size of the comb 
and bee has excited hopes of this insect proving, under cul- 
tivation, of great economic value, and European bee-keep- 
ers have endeavored to obtain colonies of it. Mr. Benton, 
a dealer in foreign bees, went to Ceylon for the purpose ; 
but he was unfortunate in his efforts, for the queens died. 
He states he does not consider them so vicious as reputed, 
when once hived, but he gave up the attempt to cultivate 
the species. Several years previously, the writer undertook 
to obtain colonies, if likely to prove useful in Europe, but 
did not hive any, as it was considered better first to investi- 
gate the economic value of other Indian species. The rea- 
sons against any attempt to cultivate Apis dorsata in hives 
are: 

1. It builds naturally inthe open. 2. It buildsnormally 
only one comb, so that the honey cannot be removed with- 
out removing the brood also. 3. Altho it builds a very large 
comb, this one comb is not so great in cubic capacity, nor- 
mally, as the combs built by a colony of Apis mellifica, 
which is readily cultivated and well understood already. 4. 
It is found only in a tropical climate, andin this respect 
differs from Apis mellifica and Apis Indica, the most pro- 
ductive varieties of which are apparently indigenous to 
localities having more or less severe winters. 

Apis dorsata probably might be cultivated in a semi- 
wild state in the forests, and the produce largely increast 
by this means. The present practice of indiscriminately 
robbing every colony found of all its comb, stores and 
brood, might be replaced by a more rational mode of pro- 
cedure; for, altho not hived, many of the processes applied 
in the economic management of Apis mellifica might be ap- 
plied to the semi-wild Apis dorsata. The bees might be fed 
to stimulate breeding or to prevent starvation. Excessive 
swarming might be interfered with. Certain colonies 
might be selected to breed from, asin the old style of bee- 
keeping. It might be found practicable to remove only por- 
tions of the comb, and the bees might be induced to build 
on or in artificial structures more accessible than the 
branches of trees. 

Large quantities of both wax and honey are taken in 
the forests from Apis dorsata. This wax appears to be 
bought by dealers, and some is exported. The honey is 
sold and mostly consumed locally, but is commonly of very 
inferior quality, being contaminated with pollen, the juices 
of larve, etc. It is also commonly thin, and liable to fer- 
mentation. The use of a simple extractor, care being taken 
to ripen when necessary, and to grade it instead of mixing 
good and bad together—these and other simple improve- 
ments would greatly increase the value of the honey. 


It appears highly probable that most of the honey 
produced by bees building in open air is thin, and requires 
ripening by evaporation to remove its liability to fermenta- 
tion. Out of 60 to 70 specimens sent to the Calcutta exhi- 
bition, very few were free from fermentation. 


% 


Should a Laying Queen be Given the Parent 
Colony? 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


CORRESPONDENT wishes me to tell the readers of 

the American Bee Journal whether I think it advisable 

to give a laying queen to the parent colony immediately 
after it has cast a prime or first swarm, as is advised by 
some. 

This is a very interesting subject, and one which has 
much to do with our honey crop, if we are situated in cer- 
tain localities. The whole matter of profit, resting on 
whether we should give sucha queen or not, must be de- 
cided by our location. If the locality gives a continuous 
yield of honey, then the ‘giving of a laying queen imme- 
diately after the first swarm issues will prove a profitable 
investment; but if the location is one like the average 
location, which gives a good yield of honey at one or two 
stated periods during the season, then the giving of a lay- 
ing queen at the time of swarming will generally prove 
decidedly unprofitable. 


a —- EE EEE ee 





Among my earliest recollections in bee-culture was the 
story that the bee-keeper who wisht to secure the best re. 
sults from his bees should have on hand, and give to colo. 
nies, queens as above, and the reason advanced for so doing 
was that the time lost by the parent colony in rearing 
another queen to take the place of the one going with the 
swarm was equivalent to another swarm of bees. I haye 
experimented largely along this line, and the truth of the 
statement—that the time lost by the bees in rearing a 
queen in natural swarming is equivalent to a swarm of bees 
—is the first reason that it will not prove successful in loca. 
tions similar to my own, which gives, at most, only two 
honey-flows each year. 

If it were bees I was after, the case would be different. 
With me, white clover yields only enough honey to keep 
the bees breeding nicely, and prepares them so that they 
swarm mainly from June15to July 1. Our honey harvest 
is from basswood, which blooms from July 5th to the 15th, 
Now all who are familiar with natural swarming know that 
the bees are comparatively few in numbers in spring, and 
increase by the rapidly-increasing brood produced by the 
queen, which, in due time, hatch into bees until a swarm 
is the result. By giving a laying queen to a colony imme. 
diately after it has cast a swarm, we bring about the same 
result (swarming) as before, for we place the bees in the 
same condition. The only difference is, that having plenty 
of brood they build up quicker, and are prepared to swarm 
in a shorter time. As this second prime swarming, brought 
about by giving the laying queen, comes right in our bass- 
wood honey harvest, it cuts off the surplus honey ; for it is 
well known that bees having the swarming-fever do little or 
no work in the sections, and if allowed to swarm, the object 
we have sought after (section honey) is beyond our reach. 
If this laying queen had not been given, and we had workt 
so that no after-swarms had issued, we would have found 
that the young queen, which was to become the mother to 
the colony, would have emerged from the cell, as a rule, in 
eight days after the swarm issued, and in ten days more 
she would be laying, which would bring the time of her 
first eggs at about the time basswood would be yielding 
honey nicely. 

During the period between the time when the swarm 
issued and the young queen commenced laying, the bees, 
not having any brood to nurse for the last half of the time, 
consume but little honey ; hence, as fastas the young bees 
emerge from the cells they are filled with honey, for bees 
not having a laying queen seldom build comb, nor take 
willingly to drawing out foundation in the sections. Thus, 
when the young queen is ready to lay she finds every avail- 
able cell stored with well-ripened honey. At this point the 
instinct of the bees teaches them that they must have 
brood or they will soon cease to exist as acolony. A gen- 
eral rush is now made for the section; the honey from be- 
low is now carried above, so as to give the queen room, and 
in a week to ten days we have,asa result,the sections nearly 
filled with honey, and fully completed a day or two later, if 
the season is not unusually unfavorable. 


In this way good results are obtained in such a location 
as this, while, if a laying queen is given, the basswood 
honey season is nearly or quite used up by the colony be- 
coming ‘‘sulky ’’ with the swarming-fever, if they cannot 
have their own way. 

After basswood we have a honey-dearth, hence the bees 
from the introduced queen are of no practical value, but, on 
the contrary, become useless consumers. On an average, 
it takes 21 days from the time the egg is laid to the perfect 
bee ready to emerge from the cell. Then if the colony is 10 
a normal condition, this bee does not commence labor it 
the field till 16 days old; hence the egg for the honey-gath- 
ering bee must be deposited in the cell 37 days before tie 
honey harvest begins, or else they are of no value as gat 
erers from the fields, altho they may do some inside work 10 
the hive near the end of the basswood harvest. As bass 
wood is all gone before the eggs of the introduced quee! 
become honey-producing bees, and as the larger parto! 
them die of old age before buckwheat or fall flowers yiele 
honey, a great gain-is made all around by letting each ol@ 
colony having cast a swarm rear its own queen, for there) 
we do away withthe desire to swarmin the midst of tHe 
basswood honey-flow, and the expensive feeding of Me 
larve, which are in turn to become expensive consumiers 
the honey of the hive. 

These things are well worth looking into by every pe™ 
son keeping bees, for if brood-rearing is used advised!) 
with an eye on our location, we shall find that great pro” 
will result therefrom. Onondaga Co., 
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HAND-SHAKING CONTAGION ALL AROUND. 


What an assortment of diseases presidential candidates 
must have at the close of a campaign, if Dr. Peiro’s anti- 
hand-shaking raid on page 331 is well founded! And, alas, 
perhaps we dissentants are only but dogs, chained to the 
hind axle of the car of progress. In spite of our hanging 
back and yelping, on it goes, and we with it. Give us facts 
and statistics, Doctor; and when we’ve had enough of them 
we'll give hand-shaking up, and wave at each other. It 
may be different with soft-handed, in-door folks, but we 
some of us) incline to incredulity about a hard-handed, 
laboring-man catching anything by a shake. Drum up 
some itemized facts, and fire them into us. 


But, let’s see, Doctor; if we learn the A of your reform, 
won’t we have to learn B also? There’s the habit of knock- 
ing on doors now. The human knuckles are very liable to 
abrasions—and alas for the millions of poor bee-keepers 
who have died of leprosy or thunderstroke, caught by 
knocking on doors, where some leprous or thunderstruck 
chap had knockt just before! 


FRAME FOR EXTRACTING. 


C. A. Bunch, page 321, is just longing to ‘‘climb up 
some other way’”’ with his deeper frame for extracting, 
when up thru the narrow way of perforated zinc is the true 
gospel. With any kind of frame above or below, the queen 
goes up too much. 


SCREENS FOR MOVING BEES. 
_ Davenport’s moving screens, made to telescope on with 
eight bits of lath, and then be tied with two big strings, 


are doubtless practical; but, then, wire-nails are also prac- 
tical, and so much simpler. Page 322. 


BUSINESS ON A BUSINESS SCALE. 


This is business on a business scale, I thought as I read 
a long way into Herbert Clute’s article,on page 322; but 
where is there anything to comment on? Toward the lat- 
ter end I began to find plenty of comment-ables. Nice and 
unique to have each colony store five or six pounds of stump 
honey from the winter’s choppings. My skepticism found 
food in that aster honey alleged to be better than basswood. 
Still, may be he’s right. Here asters are abundant late in 
the season, and seldom or never seem to yield any surplus— 
perhaps because they do not bloom until surplus-promoting 
weather has all gone by. It is a composite flower, however, 
with the general flavor of its order, and why should it yield 
other than fall-flower honey ? P 

The bee-yard, graded into the side of the hill was one 
of the best things—cellar just pusht still further in. What 
with the grading, and what with the trees all round, no 
tight board fence could begin to equal it. A moderate 
amount of hoeing ought to keep weeds from getting any 
hold there, and secure that high desideratum—a perfectly 
clean yard. : 
But, on the whole, that groceryman is my choice. 
Actually makes honey the centerpiece of his show-window 
; big barrel of candied basswood honey with the staves all 
taken off, sliceable with cheese-knife, and provocative of 
cndess questions—and sales. No wonder it all wentina 
Week. F irst havea really good thing; then give the pub- 
ic mind a right good stirring up. See ? 


THE GENDER OF BEE-PRONOUNS. 


And* Afterthought ’’ must be afterthoughted itself, this 
time. Page 324. I used to get mad when the editor (of the 
ancient ** Exchange’) changed the gender of my bee-pro- 
nouns (thought I understood our splendid and delicate and 
expressive English language as well as he did, don’t you 
K nate “) but I never said anything—just kept right on, same 
ig and by and by he got tired of reconstructing me. 

“1 time I didn’t even get mad—laught a merry laugh to 
see that they had mist one at last, out of a string of wrong- 





speckled pronouns. It was ‘his’ and not ‘“‘its’’ voyage 
that went to wreck. 

And at this point let me stop laughing, and soberly 
take a teacher’s chair and tone. Interest and sympathy are 
great elements to conjure with when we write. No one can 
have very much sympathy when a little organism has 7/s 
voyage wreckt. But when reading how a little /e//ow had 
his voyage wreckt there is, almost necessarily, a touch of 
pathos. The ideas, “little fellow’ and ‘‘its,’’ refuse to fit 
together, don’t you see ? : 

PAINTED QUEENS. 

Who knows whether painted queens (page 330) would 
stay painted ? or whether, like black walnut stain on a boy’s 
hands, Nature has some trick whereby paint would grad- 
ually disappear? ’Tater is quite sure that those who act- 
ually paint actual queens will know more about that 
manipulation than those who stop at reading and reflection. 


HONEY-DEW FROM THE SKY. 


On page 332, we score one more man who has seen 
honey-dew fall from the sky—W. T. Alexander. Lnough 
such witnesses will convince us—just as enough grasshop- 
pers will stop a train of cars. It’s a little hardon the 
grasshoppers, tho—and perchance a little trying on those 
who throw themselves before the wheels of our incredulity, 
as Mr. A. does here. , 


‘* PETER PIPER PICKT A PECK OF PICKLED PEPPERS.”’ 


And behold No. 22 confronts us with the faces of 17 
Canadians—no relation whatever tothe forty ——. Happens 
to be the first time I have seen the ‘‘ Picker’’—D. W. Heise. 
’Pears like the Kanuckshire pickings are not very tall, if so 
short a picker can pick ’em so nicely. 


VALUE OF BEES IN POLLINATION. 


On page 338, Prof. Cook, as usual, speaks with a mas- 
ter’s authority. I cull two ideas for repetition: 1. Other 
insects did once do something at the pollinating service ; 
but when we mass fruits in great orchards the hive-bee is 
the only practical resource. 2. The fact that Nature is dis- 
inclined to, and often refuses altogether, wear fertilizations 
(same flower, or same exact variety) is a sure and undenia- 
able thing. This thing is the underlying fact which calls 
peremptorily for the presence of bees. Let us be diligent 
in the work of convincing our fellows of this, and in keep- 
ing it in their minds. 

PUTTING ON SUPERS. 


Another disagreement. On page 339, C. P. Dadant says 
for us not to put on comb-honey supers as soon as we do 
extracting-supers (in certain cases); and Mrs. Axtell, on 
the very same page, says putting on sections early is the 
best thing she ever tried to keep down swarm fever. I 
think I’ll be ladies’-man this time. 


ALSIKE BOTH LONG AND SHORT LIVED. 


Thirty-one successive winters and no winter-killing is 
quite a record for Alsike (latitude 42 on the Mississippi)— 
quite a feather in its cap, which ought to count something 
in our favor eventually. F. A. Snell, page 340. But (bane 
and antidote) E. S. Miles, page 349, says all his Alsike is 
winter-killed, and some white clover is left. 


COTTONWEED INFORMATION WANTED. 


I think Mr. Allen, page 340, should have told us more 
about the West Virginia cottonweed that yields more than 
the basswood. We want to get acquainted with it. 


PROLIFIC FOUL BROOD BACILLUS. 


Two generations in an hour, says Thos. Wm. Cowan, of 
the foul brood bacillus. That beats the children of Israel 
in Egypt, decidedly. Twice ove does not impress us much; 
but twice the billions and trillions seems like business for a 
half hour of history. Page 341. 


DOUBLE-WALLED HIVE WITH NO SPACE BETWEEN. 

H. S. Jones, page 341, is unique in using a double-walled 
hive with no space between walis—tells us why he does so 
pretty well; but still it looks a little like fencing a pasture 
with no space for grass between the fences. Wonder if he 
prefers his meals with no between-times. 


PUTTING UP FRUIT WITH HONEY. 


And so J. H. Hermance’s four bushels of plums pre- 
served in honey (two pounds honey to one pound plums) 
were manifestly too poor to offer to the public till three or 
four months’ time ameliorated them—and then they sold 
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fairly well. Page 349. To sift out the actual facts from the 
bee-feverish enthusiasm with which they have got mixt, is 
quite desirable in this matter of putting up fruit with honey. 


DR. MILLER’S FOUNDATION-SPLINTS. 


Thanks to Dr. Miller for the full information about 
foundation-splints, on page 342. Wood separators piled and 
sliced again—and well cookt in wax—and prest in place 
just hot enough. We see. 


THAT PINK COMB IN MARYLAND. 


That pink comb Maryland tells of is so rare in the 
United States as to provoke doubt about it; but as the com- 
mercial beeswax of the island of Jamaica is a deep pink, 
pink comb must be plenty down there, one would say. Or 
does a very red propolis bestow the pink ? 

KEEPING ENTRANCES CLEAR OF SNOW. 

For deep snows (if you think snow in front any dam- 
age) Mrs. Griffith’s way, page 350, is tip-top. Wide board 
set up in front, touching at top, and mot quite touching at 
bottom. 

SOME RECOVERED FROM THE BEE-FEVER. 

{nd of the bee-fever! Not one of the 28 heavy fellows 
who answer the questions has tried the Golden method. But 
possibly the ‘* boys ” have not so universally recovered yet. 

COGITATOR. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. OC. MILLER, Marengo, III, 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
direct, when he will answerthem here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1rTor.] 








Perhaps a Queenless Colony. 


We had two colonies of bees, but one died last winter, 
and at the other we found a great many dead bees under the 
hive. This summer, what are left, do not work atall. We 
think the queen is dead. Do you keep queen-bees for sale ? 

NEw YORK. 

ANSWER.—No, I don’t keep queens to sell, but you can 
get them from those who advertise in this journal. It is 
just a little doubtful, from what you say, whether it would 
be advisable to give a queen to your bees. If they have had 
no queen this spring at all, there will be none but very old 
bees present, and it will be hard to get them to accept a 
queen. Moreover, these old bees will now be dying off very 
rapidly, and at their age will not make good nurse-bees, so 
even if you should introduce a queen successfully the colony 
would hardly be worth much. Your better way would be to 
let these go and start with a new colony. Of course, if it 
should turn out that they are not queenless, that’s another 
thing. 

a eee 


Preventing Swarming and Caging the Queen. 


Our main flow here comes from clover, in May and the 
former part of June. My plan is to control swarming thru 
May and work for increase in June, and by so doing take 
advantage of the flow. 

1. Do you approve the plan ? 

2. In caging the queen above the brood to prevent 
swarming, is it necessary to put a retinue of workers in the 
cage with her, or will the bees feed her from the outside, 
using the Miller cage ? WILLIAM. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, if you can keep your forces together 
till toward the close of the harvest it will be better for the 
honey crop. But look out that you don’t adopt some plan 
that will hinder the bees more than to let them swarm. If 
you have some plan in mind that you have not yet thoroly 
tried, better try it on a small scale and not with your whole 
apiary. If you allow only one swarm to each colony, get- 
ting all the working force into the swarm by setting the old 








colony beside the swarm for a week and then moving it to q 
new place, your force will be kept together pretty well fo, 
storing, and it will be time for you to adopt in general some 
other plan after you have tried it ona small scale and knoy 
it will work well for you. 


2. No need to put any workers in the cage with the 
queen. They may die there, and dead bees are poor com. 
pany. The bees will feed the queen all right thru the wire. 
cloth of the cage. You speak of caging the queen “to pre- 
vent swarming.’’ Now, I’m just a little afraid you’re going 
to get into mischief. Simply caging the queen will not pre- 
vent swarming—indeed, if you cage the queen and leave her 
caged long enough, you'll be pretty sure to make a colony 
swarm that would have had no thought of swarming if yoy 
had not caged the queen. For the bees will rear young 
queens, and the first one out will be likely to issue with a 
swarm. But you say you mean to cut out queen-cells. Well, 
some report good success with that sort of management. 
and some have not succeeded with it. Don’t you go into it 
wholesale till you know how it will work with one or two 
colonies. The chances are that you’ll not like the plan. | 
tried it on a pretty large scale, aud was not one of the suc. 
cessful ones. 


we 
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Queen-Bees Wanted—Feeding Bees in June. 





1. If you have queen-bees for sale, please quote prices, 
I mean pure Italian queens. 


2. In this locality bees are gathering very little honey: 

would it be advisable to feed at this time of the year? ~ 
ILLINOIs. 

ANSWERS.—1. I have no queens for sale. 

2. If the bees are not gathering enough for their daily 
needs, and if the combs are empty of stores, it may be ab- 
solutely necessary to feed. Sometimes it happens, even in 
June, with plenty of white clover bloom, that bees don’t get 
enough for their daily living. At such times the queen will 
stop laying, and no honey being in the hive the bees will 
suck the juices out of the unsealed brood and throw the 
skins out of the hive. If no stores are in the hive it isn’t a 
bad plan to feed anyhow, for the feed will not be wasted, 
and it isn’t best to wait for actual starvation. 




















The Barber Plan of Forcing Bees into Sections.—Mrs. 
A. J. Barber says in Gleanings in Bee-Culture that one 
reason she puts on a shallow extracting-super before put- 
ting on sections is because the queen will lay in these ex- 
tracting-supers, and then the bees will fill the sections be- 
tween the two lots of brood, but will not go up thru the sec- 
tions to lay again in the extracting-combs. The extract 
ing-super being above does not in the least affect the white- 
ness of the sections. 


The Big-Little-Hive Question seems to be one that will 
not down. Chas. Dadant, replying to G. M. Doolittle im 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture, urges the difference in swarming 
as making the large hive superior, saying that in his large 
hives the home apiary of 80 colonies did not give 10 swarms 
in three years, while Mr. Doolittle last year alone had 5+ 
swarms from 49 colonies. Asa parting shot he quotes Mr. 
Doolittle as reporting that in 1877 he had a colony im 4 
specially constructed hive with 32 frames which had about 
99,500 bees. 

One Hive-Story or Two.—For some time Editor Root, 
of Gleanings in Bee-Culture, has been advocating large Co» 
onies, such as could not be contained in an 8-frame hive, 
but has maintained that if additional room was give! by " 
second story it was just as well as to have more room 1 © 
single story. Mr. Dadant does not agree. Challenged by 
A. N. Draper, Mr. Root has had built a number of Ive 
just like the 10-frame Langstroth in all respects except that 
the frames are two inches deeper. These are to be giver! « 
fair trial in order to help settle the question. Dr. Miller 
does not want to believe that large frames and hives 4% 
better, because the smaller hives are so much nicer to hat! 
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handle, but he has fears that the two-story hives 
smaller frames are not so good. Mr. Poppleton thinks 
rere is no question that the greater capacity all in one 
tory is much better for extracted honey, altho he doesn’t 
o- tend to understand why. Mr. Root says orders are on 
the increase for 10 and 12 frame Langstroth hives from ex- 
tracted-honey men of the South, and the 8-frame size is pre- 
ferred by comb-honey men of the North. Quite a few are 
ordering what he calls Draper’s “‘ barns”’ to test alongside 
of the regular 8-frame hives. 


Comb versus Extracted Honey.—In a discussion re- 
ported in the Canadian Bee Journal, Mr. Holtermann took 
the ground that the beginner should be discouraged from 
producing comb honey. He estimated that 70 pounds of 
comb could be produced to 100 of extracted. Mr. Gemmill 
thought this might be right some years, and some years 
wrong. Mr. Davidson thought the amount of comb was 
placed too high, and Mr. Darling said that not far from him 
first-class comb honey was sold for 5 cents. No one seemed 
ready to champion the cause of comb honey. 


Queens Reared in Queenless Colonies.—Dr. Miller 
seems to have in W. W. Somerford an ally to help support 
his heretical notion that good queens can be reared in a 
colony from which the queen has been removed. Mr. S. 
says that such queens have given him entire satisfaction 
for years, seeming to be just as good as queens reared by 
the Doolittle plan, except at times just after a honey-flow. 
At such times he is obliged to do considerable culling in 
order to get large queens that will mate quickly, and early 
mating and early laying he considers the best evidence of a 
good queen.—Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 





Inspecting Queens in the Cells.—W. W. Somerford re- 
lates in Gleanings in Bee-Culture that when rearing queens 
in foul-broody apiaries he found it essential to examine the 
contents of the queen-cells before the time of hatching, 
otherwise there might be in a cell nothing but a dead larva. 
He made acut across the base of the cell with the little 
blade of a sharp cell-knife, tipt the blade sufficiently to open 
the cut so he could have a good look at the occupant, then 
masht the cut nicely together, and with one or two delicate 
touches of the hot fire-box of a smoker it was welded to- 
gether to the satisfaction of the bees. 


Travel-Stain.—Editor Doolittle, in the Progressive Bee- 
Keeper, refers to the discussion that has been going on as 
to the cause of travel-stain, and after referring to the theory 
that dark bits of wax from the brood-combs are incorpora- 
ted in the cappings while they are in the process of con- 
struction, Says: 

“While I agree to this part, I also believe there is such 
a thing as ‘travel-stain,’ or something of the kind, for I 
have yet to see a single section of honey which has been 
left on the hive three weeks after it was finisht that was as 
spotless snow white as it was on completion ; and if left on 
two months it is discolored to a sufficient extent to throw it 
into a lower grade when putting up for market. I quite 
agree in this conclusion, for I have had combs built scores 
of times between old combs in the brood-chamber when 
fully one-half of the wax they contained was that taken 
from the old combs each side of the one being built.’’ 

Mr. Doolittle will have no great difficulty in having any 


comb-honey producer of experience and observation agree 
with him, 





Stimulative Feeding.—Editor Gerstung, of the Deutsche 


BS cen mentee a ° e ° ‘ 
Bienenzucht, sent out a series of questions regarding stim- | 


wiative feeding. Of 15 replying, 8 thought the harvest 
might be increast by such feeding, and the other,7 would 
none of it. The reason for these opposite views is that 
Stimulative feeding is a two-edged sword, a speculation 
upon the future, sometimes turning out well, and sometimes 
ausing loss. Allagreed that as to localities and colonies, 
place for such feeding is where early harvests are best, 
the colonies to be treated are the strong ones. Eight 
feed pure honey, others would add some albuminous 
sostance, as pollen, flour, milk; 2 would feed sugar if 
joney was yet in the hive, and one would feed sugar uncon- 
“tionally, Feeding should begin about 6 weeks before the 
‘ Sarvest, and cease about 6 weeks before its close. Feed 
_ portions often repeated, preferably at nightfall, 
‘iti great care to prevent robbing. The conclusion was 
/at sumulative feeding was advisable only in the hands of 
ireful and experienced, being almost sure to bring bit- 
‘ppointment to the novice. 
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MR. J. W. OGLESBY. 


The subject of our sketch this timeis Mr. J. W. Oglesby, 
a bee-keeper living in Logan Co., Ark., whose picture ap- 
pears herewith, and who gives the following short ac- 
count of himself: 


I was born May 29, 1858, near Knobnoster, Mo., and 
brought up all over the country. In 1863 my parents moved 
to Douglas Co., Kan., thence to Nebraska, thence to Holt 
Co., Mo., thence to St. Clair Co., Mo., all within a period of 
four years. There we lived until I became of age, and I 
was married to Miss Virginia Peeden, who died in 1888, 
leaving me with two children. 


In 1889 I was married avain, this time to Miss Nannie 
Poorman, of Milesburgh, Pa., who is still alive and the 
mother of four prattlers—three girls and one boy. 


I have followed nearly all vocations, from the cow- 
puncher to the merchant (my present vocation), having 
been farmer, school 
teacher, book agent, 
sewing machine 
agent, insurance 
agent, ‘‘patent right 
man,’’ and about all 
the rest of the ways 
of making a living, 
but finally I settled 
down with a small 
stock of drugs, and 
for the last few 
years I have been 
making some mon- 
ey in drugs coupled 
with bee-keeping. 
This latter industry 
is my chief delight. 

In March, 1895, I 
bought a colony of 
golden Italian bees, 
the ‘‘A BC of Bee- 
Culture,’’ and sub- 
scribed for the Am- 
erican Bee Journal, 
and ‘‘at it I went.’’ 
With hard study I 
managed toconduct 
my amateur apiary 
in such a manner 
that I got about 40 pounds of fine honey the first year and 
one swarm. The following winter I bought and Italianized 
some blacks, and have since run up, by artificial swarming, 
to about 30 colonies—last summer—but I doubled up to 23 
colonies in the fall. I sold 4 colonies and lost 4 by robbing 
this spring ; however, the 4that were robbed were queen- 
less, and there has been no honey-flow whatever here 
this spring, and I was afraid to go thru to examine for fear 
of inducing robbing, when the bees concluded to *‘ go thru ”’ 
themselves, which they did. Well, I can’t say that I lost 4, 
either, as I doubled them over strong colonies that I was 
sure had queens, and I think I lost only a few bees, so I 
don’t count that much loss, yet my count is 4 colonies less. 


My bees are all in fine condition. I have the Adels, aud 
better workers I never saw. I pride myself in keeping my 
stock pure and my colonies strong. I use the dovetail hive 


with Hoffman frames, and run for extracted honey. for 


which I have a ready market here at home for all I produce, 


at 7% to10centsa pound. I believe in large hives, even 
having some of mine 3% stories high. I get more honey, 
and can control swarming better. Our products for this 


year were very good. 


I hope the old American Bee Journal’s shadow may 


never grow less. 
Logan Co., Ark. 


J. W. OGLESBY. 
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United States Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


Organized to advance the pursuit of Apiculture ; to promote the interests 
of bee-keepers ; to protect its members ; to prevent the adulteration of 
honey ; and to prosecute the dishonest honey-commission men. 


Membership Fee—$1.00 per Annum, 





EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE—Pres., E. Whitcomb; Vice-Pres., C. A. Hatch; 
Secretary, Dr. A. B. Mason, Station B, Toledo, Ohio. 


Boarp OF Drrectors—E. R. Root; E. Whitcomb; E. T. Abbott; C. P. 
Dadant; W. Z. Hutchinson; Dr. C. C. Miller. 


GEN’L MANAGER AND TREASURER—Engene Secor, Forest City, Iowa. 


Place and Date of Next Meeting: 
se IN FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
15_South 7th Street, between Market and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., 
. September 5, 6 and 7,1899. Every bee-keeper is invited. 
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Writing for Publication.—In answer to a correspon- 
dent the Editor of Gleanings in Bee-Culture offers this 
paragraph : 

**We use only about one-fourth of the manuscript that 
is sent in fos publication. Perhaps some that we do use is 
not as good as some we refuse. If so, weerr in judgment 
in our selection. It is seldom that any publication is in- 


teresting to every reader, from cover tocover. What will 
interest one will not another.”’ 


A very few of our contributors get terribly “riled up” 
when we fail to publish their pen productions. We print a 
good deal more than a fourth of the manuscript we receive. 
Of course, it is an editor’s duty to select the contents of his 
paper, and he often errs in judgment, as Editor Root says, 
for he is quite human, just like the rest of imperfect 
humanity. 

But, take it all in all, the correspondents of our bee- 
papers are a pretty nice lot of people. So are those who 
don’t write, but prefer to keep their information to them- 
selves. But it seems that more than ever before the bulk 
of the contents of the bee-papers of to-day is contributed 
by only a few writers, and those the old and thoroly experi- 
enced. It is far different in this regard from what it was 
10 to 15 years ago. 





Fashions in Bee-Keeping seem to be almost as evident 
and changing as in patterns and styles of ladies’ dresses 





and hats. Editor Hutchinson, of the Bee-Keepers’ Review. 
seems to have had his attention called to this subject, 
doubtless on account of having several charming young 
ladies in his family (in fact, his children are all of the 
feminine persuasion). Here is his comment: 

Fashions seem to change in bee-keeping in something 
the way they do in clothing. Last year the girls’ shirt: 
waists were plaid. It makes no difference now whether the 
plaid waists are worn out or not, they must be laid aside 
for striped ones. Yearsago the plain Langstroth frames 
were good enough. Then they must have metal corners, 
The corners proved a nuisance, and were laid aside. Next 
came the Hoffman style of frame. Now some of the folks 
are talking of making frames and hives two inches deeper, 
Then there are the changes in supers, separators, sections, 
smokers, etc. Soit goes on until sometimes it seems as 
tho changes were made in these things simply to have some- 
thing new to sell, and so that we bee-journal fellows can 
have something to talk about. PerhapsI am too severe— 
but then, lam taking my share of it. 

In all seriousness, I suppose new things must be tried: 
but don’t throw away the old for the new just because the 
new is mew. 

But Editor Hutchinson ought not to be too hard on 
the folks that are getting up new things. He mustn’t for- 
get that fe started a mew bee-paper some years ago, and 
very few bee-keepers, comparatively, have ever had the 
daring to do that, and expect all other bee-keepers to 
change from the old and long establisht papers to the new 
one. 

Of course, all new things in the line of bee-fixtures do 
not prove of particular value, but from out the many sug- 
gestions and inventions there ofttimes comes something 
that is truly wonderful as well as eminently useful. We 
say, try some of the new, but don’t throw away the old un- 
til satisfied that the new is really an improvement, and is 
well worth replacing the old. 








England’s Honey Supply.—Mr. Benj. G. Irving, of 
New York, some time ago sent us the following interesting 
clipping, which originally appeared in the Westminister 
Gazette : 


English bees are unable to produce as much honey as 
England needs. Every year we have to import 2,250,000 
pounds, of which the declared value is 31,000 pounds ster- 
ling, or about 34d. per pound. Among the countries en- 
gaged in supplying our markets with this product, 
the principal are the United States, Chili and Peru, 
the other contributors including the British West Indies, 
France, Australasia, Canada, Germany, Italy, and the 
Spanish West Indies. No statistics of the quantity of honey 
produced in the United Kingdom are obtainable, but it Is 
quite evident that bee-keeping is capable of being much 
more profitably developt than it is. 





A Hint for Our Advertisers.—It isn’t often that we 
get anything that we can publish especially for our adver: 
tisers, but here is a letter that we think some of them may 
profit by: a 

DvuBuQUE County, Iowa, June 26, 18%. 

Epiror YorK:—I am a beginner in bee-keeping. | 
take the American Bee Journal, and enjoy reading it very 
much, so you can count mea steady subscriber. ; 

I read all the advertisements, and I see there are a great 
many who sell bee-keepers’ supplies, and can fill orders on 
very short notice ; and I believe they can, because I sen a 
$12 order for bee-supplies to Ohio; I received the goods si 
weeks afterward. - 

Then I sent an order to Des Moines, Iowa, June ©, 1 
$2.00 worth of supplies ; they haven’t come yet, but I guess 
they will pretty soon. Se tee 

Last winter I sent a postal card to one of tie “—. 
manufacturers of bee-supplies (who advertise in te a 
Journal) for a catalog and price-list ; they wrote "me a 
were just out of catalogs and price-lists, but Ra 
going to have some printed, and would send me one. +) ™ 
not come yet, but I guess it will. ; 

I wrote to another big firm for their catalo: 
have not sent any; guess they are out, too. 


they 
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How long do you think it would take to get bee-supplies 
Chicago to Dubuque, Iowa? I may need a great many 
vear. I know how long it takes to get anything else, 

. [have a great deal of stuff to come and go by freight and 

express. SUBSCRIBER. 

We think that we need only answer the question in the 
last paragraph above. If the bee-supply dealer in Chicago 
has the desired goods in stock, it ought not to take much 

wer for an order for bee-supplies to be filled from Chi- 
cago than for any other kind of goods. But sometimes it 
happens that dealers or branch offices run out of stock, and 
have then to wait untila new supply comes from the fac- 
tory. This may cause delay in some cases. 

But, ordinarily, we think our advertisers mean to be 
prompt in caring for their business. Still, this season we 
have had the most complaint against certain queen-breed- 
ers. It seems that at least one of them not.only did not 
send queens, but was terribly slow in returning money. 
Now, it seems to us that if queens cannot be sent promptly 
when ordered, the customer should be notified, and if he 
cannot wait, then return his money so he can order else- 
where. Itis very annoying, and may cause loss of colo- 
nies, when queens are not received when expected. Queen- 
breeders cannot be too careful to be promptat all times. A 
prompt, straight-dealing advertiser may not be a “‘ thing of 
beauty,’’ but he may be ‘‘a joy forever ’’—or at least so 
long as he advertises and does business. 





Some Honey in 1899—Diseased Brood.—Prof. A. J. 
Cook, of Los Angeles Co., Calif., writing us June 20, had 
this to say in regard to these two subjects: 


I find asI go out for flowers nearly every day the bees 
are very actively at work on the white sage—Ramona poly- 
stachia. The bee-keepers along the hills areall sending 
very fine comb honey to our grocery stores, which readily 
sells at 12% cents a pound, and this, too, altho the sections 
are far from being well filled. I should have said per sec- 
tion instead of per pound, as all sections sell for 12'%4 cents, 
no matter how light; this is what the groceryman pays, 
and not what he sells for. We see, then, that what I sug- 
gested at the beginning of the season has proved true. Tho 
we have less rain than last year, it came at such favorable 
times that we shall yet get something of a honey crop. 


Istillam receiving many samples of diseased brood 
from bee-keepers, not only in California, but from those in 
Arizona. With the specimen often comes the information 
that there is plenty of honey in the hives, and that there 
could not possibly be any starvation among the bees. This 
is certainly a very important matter. This disease is en- 
tirely different from foul brood. It certainly seems as if 
the bees die from some cause not understood, and then de- 
cay by natural processes sets in. The important question 
to determine is what makes the brood die. In all cases 
which I have examined about here, there seems to be none 
of this trouble, altho in 1894 I saw not a little of it among 
the bees here. If the malady isthe same that was so preva- 
lent then, we may certainly hope and believe that it will not 
be of long duration. I quite believe that it was a benefit to 
me in that year, as it thinned out the bees when numbers 
Were of no account, and so it was necessary to feed less. I 
0 feed my bees to save them, and as soon as I com- 
ced to feed the disease disappeared. A. J. Coox. 
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| Bees Averse to Dark Color.—We have just learned 
“iat there isa large bee-keeper in Quincy, I1l., who is also 
‘n extensive poultryman. He has given up the raising of 
a x nd dark-colored chickens because the bees sting them 
He will raise the white and lighter-colored varieties 
ult Who was it that said all colors look alike to 


; that they would not sting dark objects any more 
l light ones? 


and 





The Premiums offered on page 426 are well worth work- 
ing tor. Look at them, 
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Mr. J. M. HAMBAUGH, of San Diego Co., Calif., wrote 
us June 20: 
‘*We will have one-fourth crop of honey in some locali- 
ties in this county ; in other localities bees are starving.’’ 
se eee 


Mr. HENRY ALLEY, of Essex Co., Mass., wrote us June 

















24: 
‘“*We have had plenty of rain lately, but the white 
clover was ruined before the rain came. Bees are idle.’’ 


ne eee 


Mr. J. T. Harrston, of Cherokee Nation, Ind. Te~., 
writing us June 22, said: 


‘*My bees are doing nicely. I have 122 colonies fron 
two four years ago. I prize the ‘ Old Reliable’ highly.”’ 


se ene 


Mr. S. A. NIVER, of Tompkins Co., N. Y., made a two- 
days’ visit recently to The A. I. Root Co. Mr. Niverisa 
brother-in-law of the late Miles Morton, of the same State. 
He (Mr. N.) has a well-earned reputation for being one of 
the best honey salesmen known. We have met him, and— 
**he’s—all—right.”’ 

se eee 

MatTE WILLIAMS, of Wadena Co., Minn., writing us June 

20, reported : 


“It has rained nearly every day or night so far this 
month. The raspberries are in bloomagain. Last year I 
sent raspberry extracted honey to Omaha, and it was 
awarded a silver medal and a diploma, of which I am very 


proud.”’ 
7s ne * 


Mr. J. H. MARTIN (Rambler) has this paragraph in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture for June 15, about orange-blos- 
som and sage honey: 


‘“*Several tons of honey have been harvested near 
Riverside, where the bees had access to the orange-orchards. 
The orange-blossoms yielded a good amount of nectar this 
year. A limited amount of sage honeyis coming into the 
Los Angeles market, showing that there are a few favored 
locations. There will be hardly enough, I think, for home 


consumption.”’ 
eee 


Dr. A. B. Mason, of Toledo, Ohio, Secretary of the 
United States Bee-Keepers’ Association, wrote us June 26: 

‘* For the last two days the bees have been getting a 
little surplus—the first this season. Basswood and white 
clover yield none, but sweet clover is giving the bees a lit- 
tle to do—not much.”’ 

Next week we will be able to make some announcement 
as to the railroad rates, etc., for the Philadelphia conven- 
tion in September. Look out for them. 


se * 


Mr. D. W. HEISE is outrageously slandered in the June 


-Canadian Bee Journal. A correspondent, referring to his 


humior, quietly asks: ‘‘Is Heise not a German ?”’ In reply, 
Editor Holtermann makes this public accusation : 


“Yes, Heise is certainly a German. Ido not know if 
he ever waylaid an Irishman and stole his wit, or how he 
acquired it, but we may rest assured he never came by it 
honestly.”’ 


Now, being somewhat German ourselves, we feel like 
helping Mr. Heise. The idea of a German having to steal 
wit of an Irishman in order to possess any! We wonder 
where Editor Holtermann has been all his life! We hope 
the next time they meet, Mr. Heise will show Mr. Holter- 
mann the difference between German and Irish wit. If the 
meeting-place shall be in Philadelphia, about Sept. 5, 6 and 
7, we will try to be on hand to help Mr. Heise, in case he 
needs any assistance when he attempts to put a Dutch 
‘*Holter’’ on that ‘‘Irish’’ ‘‘ mann ”’ of the Canadian Bee 
Journal ! 
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*| The List of Subscribers to the Old American Bee Journal? 7x 
é We really believe that if ALL the present readers of the American Bee Journal were so inclined, they 
could help to double its regular list of subscribers before August 1, 1899—or during the next 5 or 6 weeks. €) 
We do not find any fault with what our subscribers have done in the past toward increasing the list 
. of Bee Journal readers—for they have done nobly—but why couldn’t the doubling of the list be accomplisht (6)) 
within the next month? We surely think it could be done, and in order that it may be easier for those who 
é help in it, we will make a SPECIAL NEW SUBSCRIPTION OFFER, and also pay all who will aid in se- )¢) 
curing new subscribers. Here is the offer : . - 
| Six Months for 40 Cents tae Subscriber.._ 
ae . 
Yes, we will send the American Bee Journal EVERY WEEK from July 1, 1899, to Jan. 1, 1900—26 ¢)) 
é numbers for only 40 cents, toa NEW subscriber. In addition to this we will send to the present regular 
subscribers, for the work of getting new 6-months’ readers, their choice of the premiums mentioned below, €) 
but no premium will also be given to any new subscriber on these offers, under any circumstance: A 
S)) - Bs eae rhe No ae ‘ Seas ERE Res hn 
Ww 
€) New 40-cent Subscriber a) New 40-cent Subscribers é) 
7 For Your choice of one of the fol- Ww For Your choice of one of the fol- 
6)) Sending lowing list: Wy Sending lowing list: 6) 
, Poultry for Market. Ne Bees and Honey (160 pages, cloth) by Newman. m 
Our Poultry Doctor. YY) Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J.P. H. Brown. ¢€6)) 
Capons and Caponizing. \ ¥/ Bienenzucht und Honiggewinnung (German) by jy 
oe Foul Brood—Kohnke and Cheshire. WwW J. F. Eggers. €)) 
A 10 copies York’s Honey Almanac. 1) Advanced Bee-Culture, by W. Z. Hutchinson. 5 
é —— ee tees \ ¥/ 30 copies York’s Honey Almanac. 6) 
} y 
7 ™ New 40-cent Subscribers ed $$ 9 
¢ or Your choice of one of the fol- |W! €)) 
a Sending lowing list: ; WwW For New 40-cent Subscribers A 
Dr. Howard on Foul Brood. Ny) Sending gms og nan, Apnea ‘ 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device. at 8: ey 
Bienen-Kultur (German) by T. G. Newman. W ee a a I ee ee ¢}) 
Dr. Tinker’s Bee-Keeping for Profit. Ai sd - 
2 Pierce’s Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. W For New 40 cent Subscribers ; €)) 
7 Bees and Honey (160 pages, paper) by Newman. W Sendi -——Prof. Cook’s Bee-Keeper’s 
é. 20 copies York’s Honey Almanac. WwW ending Guide. 6) 
- NOW FOR A GRAND PUSH FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS! €)) 
A It seems to us that with the above low rate to new subscribers, and also the premiums offered, we a 
a should get such a landslide of new subscriptions as will make us sweat to care for them during the next €) 
7 few weeks without any help from the hot weather. WE are ready now to enter the new names and mail 
3 the premiums. Are YOU ready to go out and get them, and then send them in ? é)} 


GEORGE W. YORK & GO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. fe 


RACER COLTCORCCORCONCOR TT Oe 








(SEMI-MONTHLY). 

Th representative modern Farm Paper of the 
Ceuual and Southern a Valley. Page 
departments to every branch of Farming and 
Stock-Raising. Plain and Practical—Seasona- 
ble and Sensible. Send 25 cents, silver or two- 
cent stamps, and alist of your neighbors (for 
free samples), and we will enter your name for 1 
year. if you have not received your money’s 
worth at end of year, we will, upon request, con- 
tinue the paper to you free of cost another year). 


W. M. BARNUM, Publisher, 


Wainwright Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





7Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
Headquarters rhe Albino Bee ! 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


If you are looking for the bees that gather the 
most honey, and are the gentlest of all bees to 
handle, buy the ALBINO. Ican furnish the 
Italians, but orders stand, as heretofore, 50 to 1 
in favor of the ALBINO. I manufacture and 
furnish SUPPLIES. 


S. VALENTINE, Hagerstown, Md. 


| 





In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14 
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Starters and Drone-Comb in Sections 


Query 05.—If starters are used in sections 
large enough to about half fill them, will the 
bees be likely to fillout the remainder of the 
section with drone-comb? My only reason for 
using Starters this largeis on account of so 
much drone-comb.—CLINTON. 

P. H. Elwood— Yes. 

J. M. Hambaugh— Yes. 

E. Whitcomb—Not so likely. 

G. M. Doolittle—Yes, they do for me. 

Mrs. A. J. Barber—If the colony is in 
proper condition it will make no difference. 


A RARE CHANCE 


to purchase an apiary of 200 colonies of Italiaa 
and Carniolan Bees in 10-frame Langstroth an 
Dovetailed hives. The hives are two-story with 
10 brood and 8 extracting-frames in top story, 
all wired for extracting. Combs are straigh 
and in fine condition; last year’s crop of hone) 
was over 700 gallons from 150 colonies. 
Purchaser can occupy the present 





good and 


convenient location of two acres, well shadec 

with a comfortable residence for a family,! 
toga’ ie 

$10.00 per month, within 100 yards of fast line 


electric cars that go thru main part of New 0! 
leans every 5 minutes. Mail service twice 46a) 
Poultry-houses and yards at cost of wire-nettite 
in fences, and some fine poultry for sale; 4» 
furniture in house. os 
All must be sold, and location abandoned on 
account of poor health. All honey, pow!t! 
eggs can be sold in city home marke 
prices. Correspondence solicited. 
J. W. WINDER, 
27A2t Halfway House, New Ori 


Please mention Bee Journal when writiné 
————— 
large, yellow, and P 


QUGGEIS 2 


E. W. HAAG, Canton, Ohio, | 


SAtfCO 14 (Successor to THEODORE BENDER 





sans, La 





Untested Ital an, Sic each 
Tested, $1.\0) each. . 
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HONEY-PACKAGES. 


If you have acrop of honey you will 
want packages in which to put it on 
the market. For comb honey you will 
be interested in our 


> Shipping-Cases 














which we are prepared to furnish in 
various styles and sizes as listed in our 


catalog. They are packt in lots of 50 
in carrying-crates suitable for ship- 
ping your honey in afteritis put in 
cases. 

For extracted honey you will want, 
for storing and shipping to market, 


FIVE- 
catcon SQuare Cans 
twoinacase. We provided ourselves 
with two carloads of these before the 
advance in tin-plate, so that, while 
they last, we can still sell at the old 
price, 10 boxes, $6.00. 

For putting up honey for retail we 
have a variety of packages in tin and 
glass, listed in our catalog. Of most 
of these we are also provided with a 
large stock. 


Ball’s Best Mason Jars, 

with Aluminum Caps. 

We have a carload of these which we 
offer for July shipment at the follow- 
ing special prices, put up one dozen 
in a box: 

PER DOZ, SIX DOZ. GROSS 


Pint Mason Jars...... MGB isc. GRD. .. 2 GEIS 
Quart Mason Jars......48c...... 2,75...... 5.00 
} om 
-juart Mason Jars...... Gbicnnss BAD. ssc. 6.50 


No. 25 Glass Jars. 


-This is a very popular Jar for one 
pound of honey. It has porcelain top 
with rubber ring and tin screw band. 
We have them put up one gross in a 
barrel at 55.50; or two dozen in a par- 
titoned case, ready for reshipping 
When filled with honey, at $1.15 per 
box, or $6.50 for six boxes. 


Tin-top Tumblers. 


W e have two sizes of these, ¥. pint, 
or 10 0%., No. 788, packt 21 doz. (252) in 
od at $5.00 per barrel ; or % quart, 
nay 0. (89, packt 1624 doz. (200) ina 

arrel, at 59.00 per barrel. 200 of each 


Size nested in a barrel for $8.70. 








We use one-inch starters, and have no 
trouble with drone-comb.+ o> 
DS. T. Pettit—With exceptional cases, yes. 
' J. A. Green—Yes, they will very often 
do so. — —_ o¢ | Boe 

Dr. C. C. Miller—Yes, to a considerable 
extent. 

E. 8. Lovesy—My experience is, as a rule 
they do not. 

D. W. Heise—I will let the comb-honey 
producers answer this. 

J. A. Stone—I don’t know, as I have 
never tried ‘it. 

Mrs. J. M. Null—Yes. It is more profit- 
ble to use full-size starters. 

E. France—It would be a mere guess with 
me, as I do not produce comb honey. 

O. O. Poppleton—I have too little experi- 
ence in producing section honey to answer. 





A. F. Brown—A great many times ow 
will. I would use full sheets or only a small 
starter. 


Emerson T. Abbott—They may and they 
may not. That will depend upon circum- 
stances. 


R.. C. Aikin—Yes, likely, particularly if 
note below. colony very strong, old queen 
or Gisaedi. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—What are your objec- 
tions to drone-comb ? I would rather eat 
it than foundation. 


C. H. Dibbern—They will be inclined to 
do so, but I should certainly use full sheets 
of foundation, or starters only. 


Eugene Secor—They will sometimes, I 
think. Why not use full sheets in sections, 
and thus insure all worker-comb ? 


Prof. A. J. Cook—I think they will almost 
surely doso. Use fullsheets unless you are 
a to have drone-comb. Why not bave 

t? 

R. L. Taylor—Except in colonies having 
queens of the current year’s production 
such comb would mostly be of the drone 
size. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—They will change 
to drone-comb as readily if you give them 
a half sheet as if you give them only a nar- 
row strip. 


Rev. M. Mahin—Sometimes they will, 
and sometimes not. They will build less 
drone-comb with large starters than with 
small ones, or witb none. 


W. G. Larrabee—I always use full sheets, 
and have never used but a few starters: 
but I think they are very liable to fill out 
the section with drone-comb. 


J. E. Pond—From my own experience I 
should say they would. My bees are very 
-apt to use drone-cells for surplus storage. 
The reason, I think, is obvious. 


C. Davenport—If there were none, or Lut 
very little, drone-comb below, and the col- 
ony had any intention of swarming, they 
would be apt to fill out many of them with 
drone-comb. 


Dr. J.P. H. Brown—I have had cases 
where the bees would put drone-comb in 
the remainder. Hence, to guard against 
this, I fill the section with foundation to 
one-half inch of the bottom. 


Adrian Getaz— Wher I use small starters, 
the first three or four rows of cells are of 
normal size, then they gradually increase, 
and finally the drone size is reacht some- 
where about two-thirds of the depth of the 
section, and thence continued down to the 
bottom. 


G. W. Demaree—Why should you object 
to drone-comb in sections? When storing 
comb honey bees can make better headway 
when building ‘‘store comb’’—or drone- 
comb—as we commonly callit. In answer- 
ing your question directly, the bees will 
sometimes fill out with drone-cells and 
sometimes with worker-cells. 
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THE A.L ROOT CO, 


MEDINA, OHIO. 





Texas.—The Central Texas Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Milano, Tex., July 20 and 
21, 1899. All are cordially invited to attend. 

H. i. Hype, Asst. Sec. and,Treas. 

Hutto, Texas. 





SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 





We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 
5% (10% )=—S 25th 50TH 


Sweet Cicver (melilot)..... 60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Alsike Clover...........-.-7c 125 3.00 5.75 
White Clover..............80c 140 3.00 5.00 
Miaifa Clover ....stsnnees 60c 1.20 2.75 5.00 
Crimson Clover ........+++. 55c 0 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Northern Queens. 


F YOU want the best honey-gatherers, the 
longest-lived and hardiest Queens, try a few 
of my Northern-bred Italians—** daughters of 
imported Queens.” Tested Queens, $1.50; un- 
tested, $1.00; 2-frame Nuclei with tested Queens, 
$3.00 each; the same with untested Queens, $2.25. 
Correspondence solicited. 
MATE WILLIAMS, 
2A4t Nimrop, Wadena County, MINN. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








UNION COMBI- 
NATION SAW— 
tor ripping, 
cross - cutting, 
mitering, rab- 
heting, groov- 
ing, gaining, 
scroll - sawing, 
boring, edge- 
moulding, 
beading, etc. 
Full line Foot 
AND HAN D- 
POWER Ma- 





CHINERY. Send for Catalog A. 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 46 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Are not Italians; 
they areGOLDEN 
CARNIOLANS— 


. and practically a 
non-swarming, non-stinging strain of bees; 
great honey-gatherers and sure to winter. Tested 
Queens, each, $1.00; 6 Queens, $5.50; 12 Queens, 
$9.00. Everything guaranteed. Book giving 37 
years’ experience in queen-rearing mailed free. 


HENRY ALLEY, 


24Atf WENHAM, Essex Co., MAss. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
If you want the most 


ALBINO QUEEN prolific Queens—If you 


want the gentlest Bees—If you want the best 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos, 
Warranted Queens, $1.00; Untested, 75 cents. 
9A26t J. D. GIVENS, LisBON, TEX. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


FROM BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS 
Thorobred — Fine Plumaged 
Fowls—Farm Raised—75 cents 


per dozen. MRS. L C. AXTELL, 
11Atf ROSBVILLE, ILt. 























Comb Foundation 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Mlorking MWlax 


INTO FOUNDATION FOR CASH A SPECIALTY. 


DO NOT FAIL 


Before placing your order, to send me a list of 
what you need in 


Foundation, Sections, 


And other Supplies, and get my prices. You 
will get the best goods and save money. I)lus- 
trated Catalog Freee BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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THE G. B. LEWIS COS 


BEE-HIVES AND SECTIONS 
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Are Models of Perfection. 
This is the Verdict of Thousands of Customers and the Acknowledgment of Competitors. 


Our unrivaled facilities, coupled with twenty-five years of manufacturing experience, enable us to anticipate and 
supply every want and need of the bee-keeper, promptly and accurately. 


YOU WANT THE BEST—They Cost No More. 


A copy of our Catalog and Price List mailed free upon application. 


Factories and Main Office: Watertown, Wisconsin. 























Branch Offices and Warerooms: AGENCIES: 
G. B. LEWIS Co., E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 
515 First Ave., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. L. C. WOODMAN, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
G. B. LEWIS CoO., FRED FOULGER & SONS, Ogden, Utah. | 
19 South Alabama Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. SMITHF’S CASH STORE, San Francisco, Cal. ' 
Queen-Clipping ei IO ORG Better than E 
Device Free.... 2 S uaa 
a p Am I prepared to furnish everything needed by 
a apy ny Clipping >) \ the up-to-date bee-keeper, all goods manufac 
evice 18 a Bee ta oe ue Q==—= a NN OLN t y Tue A.I. Root Co., shipt to me in car 
a ng ay ee ee OE ESN CSS (=r f a tag ine A = we: 19 as! pe ray uc 
wings e mail it for 25 cents; Pomme bt REE. 
or will send it ingoy 8 is pre. Hae Sal Sat Set Mat ee ee hs Rel Rel Sel Neh Mal Mae ae ae ee wel hel Sel Salah Sal” ae ee trated, 36 page Ca alog E 
mium for sending us ONE N sins 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for The Army in the Drum. Address, GEO. E. HILTON, 
: = a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 17AJ7t FREMONT, Newaygo Co., MICH 
mail the Bee Journal one year 7 
and the Clipping Device. Address, A soldier sought the battlefield 
GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, Where first in coat of blue 


118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. He past before the Angel Death 

In swift and stern review. ¢ 

° ° li to k fit The broken swords were sheathed in mold, 
California! Fruits, pg Fate The rusty cannon dumb; 

or Resourcts, send fora sample copy of Cali- | But in the tangled grass he found 


fornia’s Favorite Paper— An army in a drum. WE DO CLAIM 


The Pacific Rural Press, 























The sticks were gone that rattled once that Page Fence contains better wire than it 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural Tattoo and reveille, a = all te” As kus wy. a 
Dae omele italic Coast, Publisht weekly, | The shell that took the drummer's life PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE €0., ADRIAN, MIU 
< s ed, $2. u - ¢ 
ple copy free Had burst the head in three. Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, But from the shattered sheepskin rose — 
) Mz 2 . . | _ A low, continuous hum, Send us your order. We 
aD Mase Seen, Satreancsce, Cat. | The murmur of the rank and file— WHEN YOU WANT wit anit by RE ri 
| The army in the drum. MAIL, with the! 
MINA NH Mt it we te te xb nt WO wn tn | y ooGMEETUD co © Stating large rem 
zi j Ww 1 For there the bees had built a home Queens, healthy and prolific, workers gentle and 
‘ Golden Italian Queens Warr"et § | And stored the sweets away, | the best of honey-gatherers. Tested (ues 
¥, ted; all Queens by return maaik: ‘ will jan | From blossoms born of soldier blood, 21.00 cach; Untested, yo bes 00 on i — “< 
3 1,200 nuclei; Queens reared by Doolittle’s a “a blue and pk beheld for our price-list, and see what others 
4 method; safe delivery and satisfaction ere once the morning sky e 
w{ guaranteed; have 11 years’ experience | The charging columns come, J. W. K. SHAW & CO, TAXA 
4 and know what — bn are. They pitcht in peace their waxen tents—- LOREAUVILLE (Iberia Parish) LOUISIA»- 
¢ ueeus, We each, 6 for i. s ' ae Z > , lease : the Bee Journ: 
>) 300 SELECTED The army in the drum! Criterion. 22A6t Please mention the 





x! Queens, nice LARGE and YELLOW 
Ki all over, at 75c each; 6 for $4.00. 

My Queens are prolific and workers, 
industrious as well as beautiful to look 
at; hundreds of testimonials prove this. 
I just now have a nice lot of Queens 


3 
4 

z 

3 which have just started to lay. 
‘ 
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THE AMERICAN 


Institute of Phréno a 


Pres. Mrs. CHA! Foe. 
issee WELLS, inco ated it 
Da 1866, operis its nex 1 of 
Sept. 5, 1899. 1 
send free on a 
the Secretary, care 

FOWLER & wes a 
27 East 2ist St., 


Bee Journa 


27ASt Please mention the bee “vee 


Trying to Keep Down Increase. 


Ihave 47 colonies of bees. White clover 
has been abundant for two weeks, but it 
didn’t secrete nectar until the last 5 or 6 
days. I fenced in a square lot with barbed 
wire this spring, out in open ground, and 
moved my bees to it—about 100 yards. I 
never lost any by their going back to the 
old. yard, but all in the center of the new 
yard are weak and haven’t started work in | 







SPECIAL LOW PRICE on Queens in 
quantities. Address, 


H. G. QUIRIN, Parkertown, Erie Co. Ohio. 
Money Order Office, BELLEVUE. 
FX AR AR AR AS AR ARIE IR IK IR IR IE 


22A21t ‘Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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the supers, while all around the outside i 


- : ng in one and two supers, 
— orev. the hives are 8 feet apart 
= all directions. Is it possible that the 
porte bees get lost when playing out from 
the center hives, and go to the outside ones ? 
I would like Dr. Miller’s opinion on this. 

I am trying a (to me) new lan to keep 
down increase, and get & big yield of honey. 
| keep all queens clipt, and when a swarm 
issues I cage the queen, take two supers of 
sections, place them on @ loose bottom- 
board, remove the old hive, set the prepared 
supers in its place, take the partly-filled 
super off of the old hive, put it on the other 
supers on the old stand, take one section 
out of it, set the caged queen in its place, 
put a cover on, let the swarm return and 
go into the sections, let them remain that 
way 24 hours or longer, then go thru the 
old bive, cut out all queen cells and cups, 
take the caged queen out, replace the sec- 
tion, remove the swarm and super, put the 
old hive back on the old stand, set the 3 
supers with the swarm in them on top, let 
the queen run into the old hive. and the 
work is done. It ney ng finely so far. 

vi ort results later on. 
eile! Rurvus WILLIAMS. 

Lawrence Co., Ind., June 7. 





All Lovely in Kansas. 


We are having a good honey-flow from 
alfalfa. Bees bave doubled, and are now in 
supers. All is lovely in Kansas. 

S. HarrTer. 

McPherson Co., Kan., June 23. 





Love the Farm and Farm Home. 


“The only drawback to any intelligent 
country community enjoying educational 
and refining privileges ts lack of co-opera- 
tion between the farmers themselves,” 
writes Mrs. John B. Sims, of ‘‘ Entertaining 


‘in the Country,’’ in the July Ladies’ Home 


Journal. ‘‘Whenever a farming commu- 
nity realize that in themselves lie the means 
of educating their sons and daughters to 
love the farm and the farm home, and that 
because one does not have the privileges of 
the town or large city there is no reason 
why he should stagnate either mentally or 
socially, they will have solved the problem 


of how to live happily and contentedly on 
a farm.” 





No Nectar in Basswood Bloom. 


_ Basswood bloom, and almost no honey 
init. Fine days last week, and the apiary 
was quiet—allee same like graveyard. 

Lucas Co., O., June 26. E. E. Hasty. 





Very Discouraging Spring. 


I think my bees are a little stronger than 
last year at this time, altho I don’t remem- 
ber such a discouraging spring since I came 
to Iowa, which was in 1871. It has been 
cold and rainy or so windy that the minute 
& bee got outside the hive to fly she was 
dasht to the ground. 

The last winter and spring have been 
bard on fruit-growers in this section of 
country. I bad one acre of strawberries 
winter-kill; I never had as strong, healthy 
plants, and I put four tons of wild bay on 
them for covering. Also. I had 40 cherry- 
trees winter-kill, some of them quite large, 
having been set out seven years. They 
Were all of one kind except two, which were 
early Richmond grafted trees; the otbers 
~ ere a black cberry. and were not a grafted 
a My English Morello, Montmorency. 
~ others, came thru all right and bloomed 
_ ‘ut on account of rain, wind and hail. 
ere Js not much fruit set. We had hail 
Be nights in succession. 
save a bulf acre of raspberries, and the 
ae Seek on them a good deal. but I have 
— noen 8 bee on my strawberry patch, 
in oA ten such statements sometimes made 
co — papers. I have observed closely 
then, at the bees like, for I love to watch 
bee 1and fuss with them, altho I can't eat 
“oney at all. I find they work on plums, 


Page G Lyon Mig.Co. 


EW LONDON, WIS., oH 
Operates two Sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus se- 


curing the best lumber at the lowest 


; ua 
price for the manufacture of .. .. .. .. Bee-Keeper's’ Supplies,.,, Ann 


They have also one of the LARGEST FACTORIES and the latest and most 
improved machinery for the manufacture of Bee-Hives, Sections, &c., that there 
is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, and is abso- 
lutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest Basswood is used, and 
they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine and Basswood forests, and pos- 
session of mills and factory equipt with best machinery, all combine to enable 
this firm to furnish the BEST DS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Send for Circular and see the prices on a full line of Supplies. 











PRICES OF 


Bingham Perfect Bee-Smokers 


AND HONEY-KNIVSESS. 


sOe82626 269% 


BINGHAM 
BeeSmoker 





Smoke Engine (largest smoker made) 4-in. stove. Doz. $13.00; each, by mail, $1.50 
a Pte dehGdendsebdvereeécccccccceces 3% in. stove. Doz. 9.00; 1.10 
Conqueror 3-in. stove. Doz. 6.50; » 
1 . stove. Doz. 5.00; vad -90 
i Plai 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; “ 70 
t Little Wonder (weight 10 ounces)... 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.50; -” 0 
Honey-Knife . ° ° ° e . " ° Doz. 6.00; S 80 


—T Bingham Smokers have all the new improvements. Before buying a Smoker 
Z PAT 1879 \ or Knife, look up its record and pedigree. 


FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 
Bingham & Hethering- 


, Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. I was nage pleased with its } 
ton Uncapping- workings, but thinking | would need a new one this summer, | write for a circu- \ 
Knife. lar. 1 do not think the 4-inch Smoke Engine too large. 


January 27, 1897. Truly, W. H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas, 


oe 
Fede Sede Bode T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Michigan. 


Carloads ( ~segpmene = f 
of Bee- | . a 
Hives..... 


Sections, 
Shipping-Cases, bah 
Comb Foundation /"™™ 
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= _—— Vo viwems _ 
and EVERYTHING used in the bee-industry. We wantthe nameand address of every bee-keeper : 
in America. We supply dealers as well as consumers. We have Dry Kiln, Improved Machin- ee 
ery,40,000 feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. We we tshipment. Write ) 
for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. INTER-STATE MFG. CO., Hudson, St. Croix Co., Wis. ; + 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


OUR MOTTO: WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK — QUICK SHIPMENTS, 


Sections, Shipping-Gases and | 
Bee-Keepers SUDpIIeS : ‘ 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. ; N 

The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be _ 
the best for making the ONE-PIECE HONEY-SECTIONS—selected, young and 
thrifty timber is used. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN. 























BEE-SUPPLIES! 


We have the best equipt factory in the West. Capacity, 
one carload a day; and carry the largest stock and great- 
est variety of everything needed inthe apiary, assuring 
BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, and prompt shipment. 
Illustrated Catalog, 72 pages, Free, 


We also manufacture Tanks of either wood or galvanized 











steel, all sizes, any form, for all purposes. Price list free. 
Address» EF. KRETCHMER, RED OAK, IOWA, 
20A 13t Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Please Mention the Bee Journal Y2e2.7zitizne 
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...talian Queens 


*——AND—— 


Gomb Foundation. 


I have been rearing queens 
for 26 seasons on the best 
known plans,and have some 








choice ones as follows:§ 
1 untested Queen......$ .75 
6 untested Queens..... 3.50 
12 untested Queens..... 6.00 
1 tested Queen ........ 1.00 
6 tested Oueens eeevese Oe 


1 selected tested Queen 1.50 





COMB “FOUNDATION=m: ide from PURE] WAX. 
Send for prices. J. L. STRONG, 
20A4t CLARINDA, Page County, Iowa. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 
has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time, 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 
WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, SHIPPING- 
CASES — everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled promptly 
Send for Catalog. Sehansoote Bas: 
Keepers’ Supply Mig. Co., Nicollet 
Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 18Atf 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 





Untested, 65 cents each; Tested, $1.00. Have 
had 32 years’ experience with bees; am running 
800 Nuclei, and rearing only 5banders. I have 


no 3-banded queens,and no 3-banded drones. 
Can send Queens by RETURN MAIL. 


Dan’! Wurth, Falmouth, Rush Go. Ind. 


27A3t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





a= iF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 











BEE-SUPPLIES, 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 
Langstroth Hives and everything 
pertaining to same. 

Muth Jars,Muth Honey Extractor 
—in fact everything used by bee- 
keepers. Send for our Catalog. 


CcC.H. WW. WEBER, 


2146 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Successor to 
Cuas F. Mutu & Son and A. MuTH. 


WANTED! 


EXTRACTED: HONEY 


We are now in shape to buy Extracted 
Honey, either in large or small lots. 
Parties having any to offer will do well 
to sell to us, as Cincinnati is a great 





se Bie: 3: ei 3 oe: 


?, 
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fe 
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market for Extracted Honey. Submita 
small sample, stating quantity, style of 
package, and price expected. Prompt 
remittances. eferences: ¢ 
ote ote 


- The Brighton 
both of Cincinnati, O. 


+<O @ D-- eo Wo Do 3: e 


15Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Western German Bank 
German Bank Co. 
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gooseberries, currants, cherries, apple, rasp- 
berries, lilac, and a great many other 
plants, but I have never seen one bee work- 
ing on strawberries. 

The basswood is in bud here; I am watcb- 
ing to see when it opens. I shall put my 
supers on just before it opens, if I can. 
There is plenty of basswood within a range 
of a mile or so of me. Lewis LAMKIN. 

Woodbury Co., Iowa, June 3. 





Rather Severe Winter Losses. 


Winter losses of bees in this vicinity were 
rather severe, some losing nearly all. We 
wintered five colonies on the summer stands, 
four in box-hives, and one in a dovetailed 
hive. All came out strong this spring, and 
built up nicely on box-elder, maple and 
fruit-bloom. We transferred one colony 
during fruit-bloom, but will wait until 
three weeks after swarming to transfer the 
remainder. We have now nine nice colo- 
nies, but they are hardly making a living 
at present, as clover is a failure in this sec- 
tion, and, should basswood be also, the sur- 
plus honey will be rather scarce, I am 
afraid. 

My wife attends to the bees with what 
help I can give her at odd times, as I am 
busy on the farm. Shebas 15 dovetailed 
hives painted, and filled with full sheets of 
foundation, and supers painted and some 
filled with sections and starters. Better to 
be ready a little too soon than a little late. 
We use the Ideal sections with fences. 

We intend having some winter-cases 
made to order that can be taken apart to 
pack away insummer. The past spring we 
put up a building in which to store apiary 
fixtures, and do the work pertaining there- 
to. It is 12x20 feet and 644 feet high. 

Do any of the readers of the American 
Bee Journal know by experience whether 
or not alfalfa would be asuccess in this 
(Jefferson) county as bee-pasturage ? If so, 
what kind of land does it require ? 

We get many valuable hints from the 
American Bee Journal, and would not like 
to be without it. 

The kingbirds are very plentiful around 
the apiary and vicinity, and destroy many 
bees. My father-in-law and myself treat 
them to powder and shot very frequently, 
and my wife also brings down a few. 

A. E. MaRLow. 


Jefferson Co., N. Y., June 13. 





Ieed Water Preferable to Ice Water. 


Iced water is preferable to ice water—iced 
water being cooled by the ice without being 
brought in direct contact with it. The less 
ice water one drinks the better. Ice water 
increases one’s thirst—thet is, there is a 
greater tendency to desire drink inasmuch 
as ice water slakes the thirst for a moment 
but does not quench it.—July Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





Bee-Keeping in Mississippi. 


Not seeing anything in the American Bee 
Journal from this section of the State, I 
conclude that an occasional item might not 
be anything out ofthe way. One would 
think from not noticing anything from our 
part of the country that there were no bees 
here at all, but a greater mistake was never 
made than to draw that conclusion. A 
great many farmers own a small number of 
colonies all over our broad country. and 
consider they pay them very well. There 
are not a few apiaries on the small order 
all about, but some quite extensive in some 
localities, especially in the Mississippi Delta 
country. 

Here in north Mississippi our honey-flows 
begin in April, usually, and last alternately 
till frost, tho with intervals sometimes of 
nearly a month. Our finest flow comes 
usually ‘from May 3 to the 8th, on time 
promptly every year, with the blooming of 
the holly-trees, which lasts only a very few 
days, say 3 to 10days at best, but during 
which time you never saw the like, I think. 
Such a roaring and busy state of affairs in 
the bee-yard is not witnest, except in this 
very particular time. Honey can be ex- 
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Mr. Kipling Cure 


—————— 

By the inhalation ation of Oxpaen an 
spe cific cure for all lung trou 
For special information re 
ing THE OXYGEN Treatyey; 


Address, DR. PEIRO, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, 


He 






Please mention Bee Journal when writin, 


The American Poultry Journal 


325 Dearborn Street, CHIcaco, Ir 


A Journal that is over a quarter of 


century old and is sti! 
ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own. ana 
its field must be a valuable one. Suchisthe 


American Poultry Journal. 
50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journa} 


The Rural Californian | 


Tells all about Bees in California. The vie 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar. 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and hoy 
they are conducted. In fact the entire fielg 
fully covered by an expert bee-man. Sides 
this the paper also tells you all about California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per sone: 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cenis, 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 


218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELES, Car. 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. Parent, of 
N. Y., says: “We 
cut with one of your Com. 
bined Machines, last wint 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. ¢ 
100 honey racks, 30 brood- 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, et 
to make, and we ones t 
> it with this Saw. It wi 
you say it will.” ar 4 and price-list free. 

Address, W. F. & JoHN Barnes, 
5Ctf on Ruby St., Rockford 

Let me send you my + 


BEE-KEEPERS | pace"Caracoe for 


J. M, Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 


Van Deusen Thin Foundation, 


We have several 25-pound boxes of VanDeusen 
Thin Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation for sale at 
$12.50 per box. This Foundation is preferre 
many. Wehave only a few boxes of it at ou 
Chicago Branch, so an order for same should te 
sent promptly. Address, 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., 


118_Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 


BY RETURN MALL 


—reared from IMPORTED MOTHERS. 
50 cents; Tested, $1.00. 


TERRAL BROS, Lampasas, Lamp. 60. Ta 


18Atf Please mention the: Bee Journa 




































GOLDEN BEAUTY 
ITALIAN QUEE) 
Untested, 











Don’t Reni 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read ‘‘The Corn Belt," a hancsom: 
monthly paper, beautifully illu 
containing exact and truthful infor 
tion about farm lands in the W*' 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for 4 
year’s subscription to THE Corn Bzit 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 














Please mention Bee Journal when wu 
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Italian Queens 


- | 

eeacted out in the yard i would not | 

start robbing; this shows W at it is. Some iF from Imported stock. 
ty ur Nosthern folks may regard this uS er Untested 65 cts. each. 
with a little credulity, but if they doubt it | 24s T.N,. BRIGGS, MARION, Mass. 

and will come down nex LP ng ° Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


-1 or 4th, they can see it verified. Yet 
PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


< state of affairs lasts only till it rains, 
Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


«bich it always does while these holly-trees 
Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


are in full bloom. 
We run an apiary here of 60 odd colonies, 

Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 

Honey. 


iocated just a mile from a large creek-bot- 

+om where these holly-trees grow ; also some 

: Being the cleanest is usually workt 
the quickest of any foundation made. 


olar, which yields some pretty fair honey. 
J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 


We have had a very light honey-flow now 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 


since holly went out of bloom, but enough 
} Either 5banded, Golden or 
from IMPORTED Italian 
mothers, 60c each; or 6 for 


bas been gathered to help finish up wonder- 
fully in sealing over the combs, etc. There 
$3.00. A few fine breeders at $1.50 each. Give me 
a trial and let me 2 you. Satisfaction or 


no pay. CH. H. THIES, Steeleville, I. 
2%Atf Please mention the American Bee Journal. 


are thousands of elder-bushes all over this 
ec untry now in bloom, have been, and will 

DAU 
Bee- Supplies. 


be for some time yet, which yield nice, 
Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 














clear honey, and add considerably to the 
crop of boney. ; ' 

A little later we will bave peas in bloom, 
which yields considerable honey. The bees 
fairly swarm upon the blossoms. After 
that the summer and fall weeds and wild 
fowers come, which help some. Thus you 
see we are not without a boney-flow all 
along thru the summer, tho these are very 
light generally as compared with our spring 
flow. Quite a number of bee-keepers in our 
State produce honey by the tons. Tho we | 
bave no State bee-association, as some of 
tbe Northern States, yet in its quiet way 
our part of the country gathers quite a 
large quantity of the sweet that Dame Na- 
ture intended we should use; still there are 
millions of pounds of the finest honey the 
world ever saw wasted away every year, 
right here in our own State, just for the 
want of bees to gatherit. But before lo- 
cating down here, a study and examination 
as to locality are very necessary, as some 
places are no good at all for a large lot of 


; al 
Me Soto Co. Miss, June2. W.. Lewzs, | SpAVVargVersmmnrsmnrgnnun 


Listen! Take mu Advice == 2 xe 
Be¢-Supplies of August Weiss | 


FINE FOUNDATION AND TONS OF IT. WORKING 


Wax into Foundation for Cash or Trade a Specialty. I defy competition in 
Foundation. [lillions of Sections—Polisht on both Sides. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED on a full line of Supplies. 4 Send for a Cata- 
log and be your own judge. Wax Wanted at 27 cents cash, or 28 cents in trade, 
delivered to me. 


ane AUGUST WEISS, Hortonville, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Oliver Typewriter. 


IT TOOK 25 YEARS to find out that typewriters have been built up-side-down. 
The OLIVER is built right-side up, where the WORK IS IN SIGHT. 
THE OLIVER IS POPULAR because it is an up-to-date typewriter, not in the 
Trust, and because it SHOWS EVERY WORD AS YOU WRITE IT. 


+3IN USE BY 


HARPER Bros., New York. 
McCLuRE’S MAGAZINE, New York. 
REVIEW OF REviews, New York. 
RECORD, Chicago. 
Times-HERALD, Chicago. 
MONTGOMERY WARD & Co., Chicago. 
MorGAN & WRIGHT, Chicago. 
U. S. GOVERNMENT, Washington. 
C., M. & St. P. R. R., Chicago. 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 
COSMOPOLITAN, New York. 
JOURNAL, New York, 
TRIBUNE, Chicago. 
INTER-OCEAN, Chicago. 
Tite & Trust Co., Chicago. 
J. V. FARWELL & Co., Chicago. 
YoutTu’s COMPANION, Boston. 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL R.R., Chicago 
and countless other houses of like importance 
and character. 


sssioc. Oliver Typewriter Gompany,:***- sniekae."i Peer 


Pease Mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Pouper’s Honey-Jars and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
free. 


Italian Queens. 


4 and 5 banded, not a hybrid in the 
yard. Untested, 75c; Tested, $1.00. 


‘WALTER S. POUDER, 
Semen are Inpeana. 
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CHICAGO, June 19.—Not any comb honey on the 
market except buckwheat and other dark 
grades. We look for mew crop to start in at 
about 13c for best grades of white; light ambers 
and off white l0@12c. Extracted selling at 5@7c 
for ambers, and 6@8c for white, according to 
quality, color and package. Beeswax steady at 
26@ 27c. R. A. Burnett & Co, 


New York, June 9.—Demand good for ex- 
tracted honey, all kinds, and same finds ready 
Sale at the following prices; Fancy, 7@7%c; 
choice, 6@6%4c; fair, 54@6c; common, 57@60c per 
gallon. Some demand for comb honey at from 
11@12c for white, and 9@10c for amber. No more 
demand for dark. Beeswax dull at from 25@27c 
per pound, according to quality. 

bnceere & SEGELKEN, 


San FRAncisco, June 14.—White comb, 10@ 
10%c; amber, 74@9%. Extracted, white, 74@ 
7%c; light amber, 6%@7c. Beeswax, 26%@27c. 

_Market is firm, with very little now offering, 
either new or old. This year’s crop of Califor- 
nia honey is light, and there is nothing to war- 
rant anticipating low prices the current season. 


KAnsSAs City, June 22.—New white No. lcomb 
15c; No. 1 amber, l4c. New white extracted, 6c; 
amber, 5%c; dark, 44%@5c. Beeswax, 20@22c. 

C. C. CLemons & Co, 


CLEVELAND, March 9.—Fancy white, 13@14c; 
No. 1 white, 12@13c; A No. 1 amber, 10@1lc; No. 
2 amber, 9@10c; buckwheat, 8c. Extracted, 
white, 7c; amber, 6c; buckwheat, 5c. 

A. B. WitiiaMs & Co, 


Boston, May 17.—Fancy white, 124%@13c; A 
No. 1, 11@12c; No. 1, 10c; light amber, 9c; buck- 
wheat, 8c. Extracted Florida, white, 74@8c; 
light amber, 6%@7c. Beeswax, 27@2k8c. 

he demand for both comb and extracted 
honey has settled down to the usual small pro- 
portions of summer, and prices quoted would be 
shaded some, too, as stocks are a little heavier 
than is liked at this season of the year. 
BLAKE, Scott & LEE. 


BUFFALO, May 5.—The season for honey is 
about closed. Some extra fancy white would 
sell at 11@12c; some very poor selling at 6@7c, 
and dull. No more business in honey before the 
opening of the ensuing season. 

BATTERSON & Co. 

OmaHaA, June 2.—A few little lots of new honey 
from Texas have made their appearance on the 
market. The stock was put up by inexperi- 
enced people and only sold at moderate prices. 
Extracted of fairly good flavor brought 5% @éc. 
Comb honey put up in 60-gallou cans and filled 
with extracted sold at6%c. This is a most un- 
desirable way of packing comb honey. Trade 
does not care for it. PEYCKE Bros. 


DetTRoIT, April 10.—Fancy white, 12c; No. 1, 
10@llc; dark and amber, 8@%. Extracted in 
fair demand without change in price. Beeswax, 
25@26%. 

Decreasing demand and the attempt to crowd 
sales have forced down prices'on comb honey. 

M. H. Hee, 
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eTHIS@ 


Wood Binder 


will hold one year’s numbers 
of the AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL 
and will be sent by mail for 
20 cents. Full directions 
accompany each Binder. The 
issues of the JouRNAL can be 
inserted as soon as they are 
read, and preserved for refer- 
ence in book form. 

By paying for a year’s sub- 
scription STRICTLY IN ADVANCE 
this Binder will be sent, post- 
paid, for 10 cents extra. 
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i ADDRESS, 
GEO.W. YORK & CO. | 
118 Mich. St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Order Early 


There are indications that the demand for 
SUPPLIES will be very large this season, and 
everyone should order as early as possible. We 
have large facilities for manufacturing all 
kinds of 


Bee-Keepers Supplies, 


And will serve our customers as quickly 
as possible. 


Falcon Sections are the Finest Made. 


1899 Catalog ready Feb. 1. Copy of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE-KEEPER (20 pages) free. Address 


The W. T. Falconer Mig. Go. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





We make the New 


hampion Ghaff-Hive 


with fence and: plain sections, and a 
full line of other 


SUPPLIES. 


A postal sent us with your name for 
a Catalog will meet with the greatest 
surprise. R.H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
SHEBOYGAN, WISs. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
5 F I S And all — Supplies 
cheap. Sen 


Smokers, Sections, 
FREE Catalogue. KE T. YLANAGAN, Belleville, UL 








Comb Foundation 





THE A. I. ROOT CO'S GOODS “cist 


Including their discounts for goods wanted for 
use another season. It will pay you to send me 
list of goods wanted. Cash for Beeswax. 

M. H. HUNT, BELL Brancu, MicuH. 


Special Summer School 
of Shorthand 


For the benefit of Teachers, Students, 
and others. 
Six Weeks’ Course for only $15.00— 
beginning Monday, July 10. 
Send for Catalog. 


Eclectic Shorthand College, 


Headquarters of the Cross Eclectic System, 


518 Ashiand Block, CHICAGO. 


39Aly Piease mention the Bee Journal. 


LARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


[OOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1899, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 

1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
6 Untested Queens.. 4.50 
12 Untested Queens 8.00 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.50 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.50 
lselect tested queen 2.00 
s.™ ** Queens 4. 00 
Select Tested Queen, 
previous season’s rear- 
ing, $3; Extra Selected, 
for breeding, the very 
About a pound of Bees in a 2-frame 


—_— 











best, $5.00. 
Nucleus, with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 
Circular free, giving full particulars regard- 


iug each class of Queens. Address, 
G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
€lease mention Bee Journal when writing 








i Dadant’s 


Year 
Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

Because in 22 years there have not been an 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
ments. 


Foundation. 3" 


We guarantee 


satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? BE 
—: FIRMNESS, No SAGGING Ny, 


OSS, 
PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING, 














Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We sell 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
The following dealers handle our Foundation: 
GB. B. Bewte Co......ccccanpcas cer een eae | Do BONE GOTO bcccccssdsnenetenss High Hill, Mo, 
CE ee Red Oak, Iowa. ie Wi, BENE 8s 0 oc sncs osenaiees Middlebury, Vt, 
J. M. Jenkins................... Wetumpka, Ala. J. W. Bittenbender............. Knoxville, lowa, 
Portland Seed Co............. Portland, Oregon. Po Ms GD 60 6ies 646050 cabeesetss St. Cloud, Minn, 
By Sr PE nn 00060060 ageaiemane St. Joseph, Mo. Pierce Seed and yeeene COs dies: Pueblo, Colo, 
L. C. Woodman............ Grand Rapids, Mich. F. Foulger & Sons. 2 ak ene -Ogden, Utah, 
J. Nysewander.........es cece. Des Moines Iowa R. H. Schmidt & apy oe ae -Sheboy gan, Wis, 
Iater-State Mig. Co.. ...secsccesces Hudson, Wis. Rf RO err res Evansville, Ind, 
Reynolds Elevator Cc..... Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Sie Wile WEE occ can csedetanen Cincinnati, Ohio, 
The L. A. Watkins Merchandise Co., Denver, Colo. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised. The Classic in Bee-Culture— 
Price, $1.25, by mail. 


Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. CHAS. DADANTn& SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill 




















For Apiarian 


LEAHY MEG, CO,, #248 
th St., Omaha, Ne 
Supplies, address P PT 1730S. 13th Sta E. St. Louis, Ill 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Bee-Men of the East, 


It is time you 
were thinking of the 


3% 
SEER 
SHIPPING=CASES 
. We have a large stock, of several kinds, and the prices arer ght. 
perhaps CARTONS. 
a: 


WEG 








You need for your crop of honey 
If so, we can fit you out, as we are bottom on Cartons 
Send for a sample and prices, anyway. 

Tested Italian, $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50. These are ALL 


YELLOW and their bees are “‘ hustlers.” 
UARANTEE SATISFACTION, 


Catalog free_describing our full line of APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N.Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








This is a good time 

24 cents Cash to send in your Bees- 

4 wax. Weare smi 

aid for Beeswax. 243° :.°"" 

© CASH- upon its 

ceipt. Now, if you want the money PROMPTLY, send us your Beeswax een 

wax not taken at any price. Address as follows, very plainly, 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., , 
a4 IL ° 


118 Michigan Street, CHICA‘ 





